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this internationally famous ° RADIO 
teacher provide a substantial Ral deetanial 
foundation for a successful pro- STARTS ee 
: Pe SEPT. 24 omplete Training 
fessional career. ae 
Small give students the benefit of 
Little Theatre productions give pupils the individual instruction. All instruction ty ACTING —VOICE C 


opportunity of appearing before talent scouts. instruction by appointment. Professional 


235 E. 62nd “ New York ‘ ‘ isiadine 4-7900, for Teachers. Lawyers, Lecturers a. | 
FRANCES ROBINSON-DUFF [BROADCASTING 


Proscenrc oesion 
JACK STANLY’S 
Salta. oc tix Andie 


Annual SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 
for Teachers and Students COSTUME DESIGN 


Classes (individual instruction) are graded for Beginner, In- 
termediate, Advanced and Professional students. 
Distinguished Faculty Includes 
*% JACK STANLY, Tap and Musical Comedy 
* JACK POTTEIGER, Ballet, Toe, Character 
* JOHNNY PLAZA, Acrobatics and Limbering 
* PACO CANSINO, Spanish and Castanets 
























In its $650,000 Studio Plant Dedicated 
to Dramatic Arts Write Today 























For Descriptive Literature write to KK} ry tl aline Ave., "ae 7 Calif. 
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JACK STANLY School of the Dance PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


1658 B’ way at 5 1st St.,N. Y.19,N.Y¥. © CO5-9223 SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 











Jack Stanly, Jane Deering photographed in action 
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P| 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 


FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 1 
Complete training for 





D tamatic Workshop ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 


Announces the opening of ifs sixth year 
offering intensive courses in 















‘Oun @s,¢ . 

a SCREEN Acting, Speech, Playwriting, Directing, 
. STAGE + RADIO Designing, Radio, Television 

io Talent Scouts cover weekly plays with practical experience and training given through 


Formerly Max Reinhardt Workshop 
Approved for G.1. Bill of Rights 
Write for information to 
Registrar, Dept. TA 5 


its various Production Laboratories 
FULL DAY AND EVENING SESSION « Classes Start in October 
APPLICATIONS AND AUDITIONS NOW @ FOR INFORMATION: 









































594 | | MEV a Ot 66 West 12th Street, New York 11, N. Y. Gr. 7-8464 
ail HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF. 
= ODORA IRVINE DRAMA 
, THE 
‘MY sTuDIO FOR THE THEATRE School of Drama RADIO 
Capt. Jeffrey Lynn, Major Clerk Gable, John Shep- UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA THEATER 





Barker, Anne Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel 
po aden and John Dall among those trained. 


28th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Productions for Talent Scouts . 
FALL SESSION BEGINS | 

OCTOBER 8th 
Accredited by Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration (G.I. Bill of Rights) 


SATURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES 


offers courses 
in Dramatic Arts and Radio 
leading to 
B.A. in Drama 
B.F.A. in Radio Drama 
M.A. in Drama 


For information address: 
RUPEL J. JONES, Director, School of Drama 


Emerson College offers professional courses in 
drama; radio-announcing; script, theater tech- 
nique; dence; public speaking, journalism. Also 
correlated academic work in liberal arts. A.B. 
and A.M. degrees. 
Student-ectors eppesr before metropolitan 
di in Il-equipped yhouse 
under professional directors. Instruction in 
design, make-up and costuming. 
Many Emerson gredustes ere outstanding suc- 
cesses in the theater and redio. 65th year. Send 
for your copy of illustrated catalog. 





Dr. Boylston T. Green, President 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


Boston 16, bass. 


130 Beacon Street 


University of Oklahome, Norman, Oklahoma 





15 West 67th St., New York 23, 
EN 92-3345 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 












A college course leading 
to the 


Bachelor of Fine Arts 


C1 é€32 











degree combining four ; : 
years of intensive train- Registration Open Now 
ing in Acting, Production D | Rh E C T | N C 
and Playwriting; a broad . ‘ 
cultural background in ACTING TECHNIQUE C 0) S T ll ME an d 
— studies; and prac- DIRECTING 
tical experience in six 
| y} annual Seiler produc- SPEECH DICTION 5 C E NE | E 5 I G N 
tions in the Carnegie DANCE 
Theatre and numerous BODY WORK Acting Company for Advanced Students 
studio productions. 
. FENCING Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 
RADIO 
Entrance Technical Tests ce llng nena ; 
LE R, Registror, 
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Alviene 2% Theatre 


50th Year. Pupils: Peggy Ann Garner, Lee Tracy, Lizabeth 
Scott, Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Don Dunphy, Laurette 
Taylor, Ete. 


RADIO « STAGE « SCREEN 


Broadway Stock 
Appearances In late Broadway successes while learning 
Also in new plays for a showing to producers 


DEPARTMENTS 

(1) ee Classic = mag Arts 
(2) Vocal, Opera, Music , Popul ; 
(3) Top, Bellet, Toe nt + sais aha 7 THEATRE PRODU CTION SERVICE 
(4) Radio, Singing, Acting, Announcing 

NEW TERM— OCTOBER q . p.m 
Separate High School and Children’s ‘Annex Ce Supple aul Epuiprment For FRealee~ 

Catalog — Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 1430 Broadway Write for Catalogue yy iNew. York City EDI 
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SPECIAL SALE OF BACK NUMBERS }/® 
July 15 —September 15 




















Mana 
SINGLE ISSUES—-COMPLETE VOLUMES a 
of Editor 
"DOR 
THEATRE ARTS KAT 
An opportunity for readers, new and old, who want SPECIAL ISSUES = 
to complete their files at reduced prices. (only a few remaining) 
; L deV —300 Y 
1) Special Issues — see next column jms ieee "$1.88 | THE: 
130 
i e 
2) A few nearly complete sets: i =«— = 
In the Service of Comedy LON 
(a) 1916-1923 (quarterly). Six issues missing. $1.00 — 
$60.00 Swedish National Theatre 

$1.00 

(b) 1924-1928 (monthly). Many issues missing, Motion Picture Issue (No. 2) 
solid only with order for complete set. $40.00 $.75 i 
’ Stre 
(c) 1930-1943 (monthly). Complete volumes ee ee po tn 
. , : : . 193 
including many issues not sold singly. $100.00 eT yt 
1890-1915 $.60 Cop 
3) A few complete sets of the 21 Tributary it abiaatialniiaaaitititacitaes or 
Theatre Issues. $12.00 Made in America $.60 sibil 
man. 
Send remittance with order. Institutions may send official order form. Prices on No. 2, a, b, _— 
and c, and No. 3 do not include transportation—issues will be sent to you express collect. YEA 
SIN( 

THEATRE ARTS, INC. - 130 West 56th Street - New York 19, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN MUSICAL COMEDY 


Arts Credit It to Broadway 
Narrative by Edith F. R. Isaacs and Rosamond Gilder 
Pw es & » oe cele W « $5. ee 
ws -« ee oles Hee A eS eS 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS, 
Publisher i a a a ae a 
Theatre Arts Bookshelf . . 2. . 2. 1. 1 1. ee 494 
ROSAMOND GILDER, Editor 
Associate Editors: ILLUSTRATIONS 
} H ISAA . 
Sa eTY DUKES, seumats Hornpipe from Carousel) . . . . . . (Vandamm) Cover 
lish Edit : ; i 
a Montgomery and Stone in The Wizard of Oz . . . Frontispiece 
Managing Editor: Tony Pastor as a circus jester; Edward Harrigan in The Major 455 
FRANKLIN HOUSTON 
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Eéierial Staff: itzi Scheff in Mile. Modiste; Anna Held in Higgledy Piggled 
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Penne Saree EK, Beatrice Lillie as Peter Pan . . . . . . . we 6470 
130 WEST 6TH STREET 
ee ae eee The Marx Brothers in The Cocoanuts . . . . . . . 471 
LONDON 
tates anes Sterling Holloway in The Garrick Gaieties; Albert Carroll in The 
2 LADBROKE ROAD, W. II Grand Street Follies . . . ; oe one 472 
Ed Wynn in Boys and Girls en Fred and Adele _— 
dancing comedians . . ; ; 473 
THEATRE ARTS. Published monthl : : ” 
i Wate thts, ns. es es Victor Moore in Of Thee I Sing . 2. 2. 1 ss ew te Gt 
Street, New York LN. Y.,USAR ‘ . : 
cedccimmeimee setter, aa George M. Cohan in J’d Rather Be Right . . . . «483 
1939, at the postoffice at New York, 
N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Gene Kelly and Leila Ernst in Pa/ Joey: il a in On Your 
Additional entry at Concord, N. H. To2es 484 
Copyright, 1945, by Theatre Arts, Inc. a . 
The editors are glad to receive manu- Gertrude Lawrence in Lady in the Dark. . . . . . «485 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release are 


included.) 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its sixth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 8, 
1943) On vacation: June 30-Aug. 27. 


FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8) musical 
comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie Davis. 
With Gertrude Niesen. (Al Borde) 


HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22) with Freddie 
Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Staging by 
Catherine Littlefield. (Henie and Wirtz) 


SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 21) a gay oper- 
etta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. Balanchine dances. 
(Edwin Lester) 


ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30) The American 
Negro Theatre’s production of Philip 
Yordan’s drama soundly acted by a fine 
cast. With Hilda Simms and Frederick 
O'Neal. (Wsldberg) 


BLOOMER GIRL (Oct. 5) musical comedy 
with lovely trappings. Script and score, 
Harburg and Arlen; sets, Lemuel Ayers; 








“THE HIT ICE SHOW OF THE CENTURY.” 


“A TERRIFIC BARGAIN... TAKE THE 
WHOLE FAMILY.” — Coleman, Mirror 


Z5¢ + $1.25 + $1.65 Pius tox 


Sat. Eves. Only: 758¢ to $2.40 Plus Tax 
SONJA HENIE and ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 
present 


HATS OFF TO ICE 
CENTER THEATER 


Rockefeller Center Co. 58-5474 
America’s Only Ice Theatre 
Always Comfortably Cool 


Eves. 8:40, Sunday 8:15. No Monday Perf, 
Mats. Wed., Sat. 2:40, Sun. at 3. 


Mail Orders Filled 














NEW YORK’S NO. 1 
MUSICAL HIT! 





Air-Conditioned 





45th St. West 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE 43',5" 4s" 


Eves. 8:40, Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:40 











“An urbane, literate and completely charming 
pley — delightful theatre, brilliantly produced.” 
— Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


THE LATE 
GEORGE APLEY 


By JOHN P. MARQUAND 
& GEO. S. KAUFMAN 


with LEO G. CARROLL 


Janet Percy M et 
BEECHER WARAM DALE 
LYCEUM 45 St. E. of B’y CH 4-4256 
Eves. 8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


Scientifically Air-Conditioned 











“HITS WITH A JOYOUS BANG!" 


—Coleman, Mirror 


JOSEPH M HYMAN & BERNARD HART 


present 


perk 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MOSS HART 


HENRY MILLER’S Theatre, 43rd St., E. of B’way 
Eves. 8:40 Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:40 





dances, de Mille. (Wilson-Goldstone) 





Scientifically Air-Conditioned 
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I REMEMBER’ MAMA (Oct. 109) Jobe 
van Druten, as writer and director, mals ' 
a heartwarming play of Kathryn Forbg 
stories. Admirably played by Mady Chri. 


Oscar Homolka, in Geo 


tians and re 
(Rodger. S-Han, 


Jenkins’ effective sets. 
merstein) 


\ 


= 


HARVEY (Nov. 1) Frank Fay ushers » 
invisible, tall, white rabbit to town ;, 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy; with Jose. 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 


THE LATE GEORGE APLEY (Nor, 2; 
On vacation: June 30-July 30. 


A BELL FOR ADANO (Dec. 6) On vac. 
tion: June 30-Aug. 13. 


TS 


DEAR RUTH (Dec. 13) an absurd ide 
from the pen of Norman Krasna, gaily 
directed by Moss Hart, in the Junior Mis; 
tradition, with Lenore Lonergan. (Josep) 
Heyman and Bernard Hart) 


LAFFING ROOM ONLY (Dec. 25) Olsen 
and Johnson’s merry madhouse with ql! 
the gags and gadgets and then some. 
Stewart Chaney sets. (Shubert-O&J) 


BRC 


ON THE TOWN (Dec. 28) fresh, engaging | 
musical with emphasis on dances by 
Jerome Robbins to Bernstein's score: 
directed by George Abbott; sets by Oliver 
Smith; with Sono Osato. (Feigay-Smith) 


UP IN CENTRAL PARK (Jan. 27) Old 
New York in a musical comedy period 
piece with Romberg’s tuneful music and 
Bay’s evocative sets. (Michael Todd) 


DARK OF THE MOON (Mar. 14) How- 
ard Richardson and William Berney’s 
arresting musical fantasy based on the 
folk-ballad ‘Barbara Allen’. (Lee Shubert) 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE (Mar. 31) 
Tennessee Williams’ sensitive and _ il- 
luminating play brilliantly performed by 
Laurette Taylor; Eddie Dowling, acting, 
directing (with Margo Jones) and co- 
producing. (Dowling-Singer) 








CAROUSEL (A pr. 19) a lovely and tuneful 
New England version of Liliom by Rod- | 
gers and Hammerstein, gaily set and cos- 
tumed by Mielziner and White with Agnes 
de Mille ballets and Mamoulian directing 
a cast of talented young singers. (Theatre 
Guild) 


s 


X 


FOXHOLE IN THE PARLOR (May 23) 
On vacation: July 1-Aug. 6. 


HOLLYWOOD PINAFORE (May 31) us- | 
ing Victor Moore, William Gaxton and | 
Shirley Booth as stars, George Kaufman 
transplants the British classic to Holly- 
wood. (Max Gordon-Meyer Davis) 


THE WIND IS NINETY (June 21) about | 
a dead flyer who returns home. With | 
Blanche Yurka and Bert Lytell. (Shuberts- | 
de Courville) 


CLOSED 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17, 1943-June 23) 
SCHOOL FOR BRIDES (Aug. 1-June 23) 
KISS THEM FOR ME (Mar. 20-June 23) 
COMMON GROUND (Apr. 25-June 23) 
MEMPHIS BOUND (May 24-June 23) 
CONCERT VARIETIES (June 1-June 28) 
TEN LITTLE INDIANS (June 29, 1944-June 30) L 
THE HASTY HEART (Jan. 3-June 30) 

OH, BROTHER! (June 19-July 7) 

THE OVERTONS (Feb. 6-July 7) 
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“4 MUSIGAL TREASURE!” 


— WALTER WINCHELL 
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ul NOHAEL | Tood 











HERBERT & DOR OTHY FIELDS - DOR THY FIELDS « SIGMUND ROW ABERG 
REALLY AIR-CONDITIONED 
BROADWAY THEATRE, at 53 St. @ Mats. Wed. & Sat. 








Drama Critics Award-YEAR’S BEST PLAY 


Eddie Dowling & Louis J. Singer present 


LAURETTE EDDIE jj 
‘TAYLOR DOWLING | 


THE CLASS 
MENAGERIE || | 


A new play by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
with JULIE HAYDON & ANTHONY ROSS 


PLAYHOUSE jt 


48 St. 
Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 





| 








is quick and easy when you're 
staying at The Roosevelt—just a 
short stroll from key business 
And 
Hilton service assures your com- 
fort. Rooms with Bath from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
OOSEVELT: 


Dean Carpenter, General Manager 
Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York. 


centers, shops, theatres. 





Other Hilton Hotels Inciude 
Chicago: The Stevens 
Dayton: The Dayton-Biltmore 
LosAngeles : The Town House 
C. N. Hilton, President 


DIRECT ENTRANCE TO GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 








When writing 
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LOOKING FORWARD 
MARINKA, musical with book by George 
Marion and Karl Farkas; music by Em- 


merich Kalman on the Archduke Rudolph 
| story. Sets: Bay; costumes: Mary Grant; 


JOHN C. WILSON 
in association with NAT GOLDSTONE 
presents the NEW MUSICAL HIT 


GIRL 

















Nanette 


e 209 ts rti > he ve Joan 
chore ography : Albertina Rasc hy staged SAUEAY doce ue 
by Hassard Short with Joan Roberts, ppavid Dooles 
Harry Stockwell and Taylor Holmes. | note WILSON 


Mabel 
TALIAFERRO 
Richard 
HUEY 


Reeves 
SMITH 
Matt 
BRIGGS 
Music by HAROLD ARLEN 
Lyric by E. Y. HARBURG 
; by SIG HERZIG 


Jules Leventhal-Harry Howard 


ON THE SCREEN 


Be 
& FRI D SAIDY 


A MEDAL FOR BENNY, affectionate film 
of a story by John Steinbeck and Jack DAN Sey he fF Perr " 
Wagner, with performances by J. Carrol Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Naish and Mikhail Rasumny, as two lir y WM. SCHORR 





k I M. AYERS 
MILES Witt! 
ion Staged by E. Y. H 


SHUBERT Theatre, W. 44 St., 


patsanos, that put this film into the class of 
a major treat. (Paramount) 


“reg 


Air-Cor 


iditioned 





ATLANTIC ADVENTURE 


is the 





: y = : name Evgs. 8:30 - Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
given to the British Western Approaches —— 
for American release. A richly human 





fiction-documentary, it has been photo- 
graphed in Technicolor which can rightly 
be called ‘gorgeous’. (Paramount) 


“ ‘Harvey’ is one of those blessed theatri- 
cal events . . . has enchantment and infinite 
delight . . . irresistible comedy which 
no theatre lover can afford to miss.” 

— BARNES, Herald Tribune 







tae sipeterera . , 

a JETRO, a half-hour record of the THE PULITZER PRIZE PLAY 
Allied siege of one Italian hill-town. This ws 
is John Huston’s film, written, directed PEMBERTON PF presen’ 
and narrated by him for the Signal Corps, BROCK 
and it stands at the top of the list of war- 
time documentaries. 

THE STORY OF G. I. JOE, Lester} w\ 
Cowan’s film of the Ernie Pvle book, which SE 
captures with authenticity and under- yvey = 
standing the elusive qualities that go to yak a 
make up the collective G. I. Joe. Acting ¢ PERRY ‘ 


ah nl 
jected by ANTOIN 


(Air-Conditioned) 


48th ST. THEATRE 


Burgess Meredith starred), Direction 
(William Wellman), scriptwriting (Leopold 
Atlas, Guy Endore, Philip Stevenson), all 
share credit for this fine motion picture. 


ni ; E. of B’way. Eve's 8: 
(United Artists) of B’way. Eve’s 8:40 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 











THE WAY AHEAD, — 


tarv contributed by 


another documen- 
the British, this one 
was written by Eric Ambler and Peter 
Ustinov, directed by Carol Reed, and 
stars David Niven in a picture worthy of 
its talented makers. (Twentieth Century- 


THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 








Fox) 
| 
WONDER MAN, features Danny Kave 
in a festival of comedy and moonshine 
that leaves no doubt but that he is just A New Musical Piay 
that. Sylvia Fine contributes the best in 
sketches for her husband. Gieldase | 
RKO 





Music by RICHAR 

Book & Lyrics by OSCAR 

Directed by ROUBEN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE. 

with John Raitt, Jan Clayton, Jean Darling, 

Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 

MAJESTIC W. 4ith St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 






Recommended from earlier lists: 





GROWS IN BROOKLYN 
MY SWEET 


A TREE 
MURDER, 













OBJECTIVE BURMA 
THE FIGHTING LADY 
TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT 










The Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
hy Oscar Hammerstein 2nd Directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 


Bob Joseph , Evelyn , Ruth 
Kennedy Buloff Wyckoff Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
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THE NATIONAL COMPANY 


NOW—Forrest Theatre, Philadelphia 
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FRED STONE AND DAVID MONTGOMERY in The Wizard of Oz. 














Theatre 


AUGUST 


Arts 


1945 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE COVER—DRAMMA CON 
MUSICA, 1945 AMERICAN 
VERSION 


UGUST is an appropriate month to 
dedicate to musical comedy. The 
legitimate theatre is a seasonal plant, but 
the musical shows (along with the hits) 
go on forever. New York has a proud 
roster this year; a galaxy which offers 
something to everyone’s taste — includ- 
ing the Ice Show which puts ballet and 
comedy on skates. The newest and rich- 
est flowering of the musical comedy form 
is embodied in a number of current suc- 
cesses. 

At one of these shows, Carousel (which 
adorns the cover), two servicemen were 
overheard trying to pin down the new 
formula. One of them, fact-minded, re- 
marked: ‘I don’t know what this is: it 
doesn’t seem to be opera and yet it isn’t 
revue.” Said the other: ‘Do you like it?’ 
‘Sure,’ was the answer. ‘Then why 
bother about a name? Just call it “a 
play with music”.’ Probably neither of 
them knew that the little group of Flor- 
entines, who started what finally became. 
grand opera, were really hunting for a 
dramma con musica, that is, a play with 
music. And here it is at last, or again, an 
American product, made on Broadway! 





Victor Moore links the past of vaudeville 
with the present of musical comedy in 
Hollywood Pinafore (drawing by Wynn). 


LONDON, since V-E Day, has con- 
tinued its wartime boom with over 
thirty theatres in operation, most of 
them doing good business. There are 
plenty of musicals there with such 
familiar names as Irene, Three 
Waltzes (with Evelyn Laye) and 
Gay Rosalinda among them. Ameri- 
can entrants in the legitimate field 
are Arsenic and Old Lace, now a sea- 
soned hit, Three Is a Family and To- 
morrow the World. Newcomers in- 
clude Facobowsky and the Colonel and 
The Skin of Our Teeth, both of which 
received spirited and contradictory 
reviews and good box-office support. 
The two repertory companies, the 
Old Vic and John Gielgud’s, are go- 
ing strong with three and four pro- 
ductions each on their lists. 
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American Musical Comedy 


Credit It to Broadway 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS and ROSAMOND GILDER 


ERE IS something to cheer about. The theatrical district which 

we call Broadway has for years been accorded all the blame as 

well as most of the praise for whatever happened in the professional 

theatre world. In spite of the flattery of imitation with which the rest 

of the country crowned Broadway’s material triumphs, dispraise often 

weighed heavily in the critical balance. Plenty of things succeeded on 

Broadway, but nothing seemed to grow there. Fashions in plays and in 

styles of playing, of singing, music, dancing, came and went. Some- 

times they were original, sometimes borrowed. None seemed to take 
root in American soil. 

Evidently, however, there were plenty of happy ‘signs and por- 
tents’ which even the friendliest critics did not notice, or did not fully 
understand. For, within the last few years, with what has seemed like 
suddenness, there came out of all this hodge-podge an American the- 
atre form — entertaining and artistically sound, made up of story, 
verse, music, dance and design, with plenty of opportunity not only 
for the comedian, long an outstanding American theatre product, but 
for our newer singing-actors and actor-dancers. We call the new form 
by an old name that suits it well: American musical comedy. And, 
now that we have the advantage of hindsight, we see that it has been 
growing for more than half a century and that its flowering must be 
credited entirely to professional talents, money and hard work. It did 
not come out of the soil and work its way slowly into the commerce of 
art but, contrary to custom, it began right in the lower ranges of the 
market-place and labored long, skilfully, expensively, and always on 
Broadway until, as in Oklahoma! it was ready for the use and enjoy- 
ment of Everyman. 

We can even look back today and see when and with whom it be- 
gan and how consistently it grew, in spite of repeated failures and. of 
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many foreign interludes. We can define the purposes and ideals of the 
artists who — among the tunes and skits and gags and dance-turns of 
variety and burlesque — began the search for something better and 
more American. And nothing is more pleasant than to find exactly 
these same influences and purposes at work today, having come 
around full circle in this half-century to take command again. We are 
farther along on the road than we were years ago — much farther — 
but it is the same road that men like Tony Pastor and Edward Harri- 
gan started to hew out for themselves and for the theatre artists that 
would come after them. 


Tony Pastor was a son of the people, with music and singing and 
dancing in his blood. He was ‘a beloved, genial spirit, high-minded in 
his low-grounded theatre offerings’. You will not find much about 
him in the regulation theatre histories. Many of the most important 
ones do not even mention him. Yet today we recognize him as one of 
the two men upon whom the foundation of American musical comedy 
rests. Montrose Moses, our most reliable informant, tells us that he 
‘had already been a clown, a ringmaster, a ballad singer, a low come- 
dian and burlesquer of the first water’ before he became program- 
maker, director and producer, as manager of a Broadway vaudeville 
house. But Tony Pastor had ideals; he believed that the theatre might 
— and should — be made socially useful as well as broadly entertain- 
ing. He did not like the idea that no father of a family could take his 
wife, no brother his sister, to the old variety houses which were about 
all the low-priced theatre there was in those days. He made it a point 
to clear his theatres of the association with liquor, for at that time 
most stages encouraged bars as money-makers, and theatre galleries 
were often reported to have been ‘rendezvous for the light-moraled’. 

He resented the fact that none of the American popular songs com- 
ing out of theatres like his in any way reflected what was happening in 
the world. He wanted his topical songs to be singing journals of Amer- 
ican news and American character. Out of his own experience he fea- 
tured current events in his songs and in those that his star players 
sang. For during the Civil War, when such songs were especially popu- 
lar, Tony had ‘sung history into the theatre’ under titles like ‘The 
Monitor and the Merrimac’, ‘How Are You, Alabama’, ‘Corcoran’s 
Irish Brigade’, ‘Root Hog or Die’. And the audience was with him. 
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As a performer, Tony Pastor could outrank almost anyone in his 
field in talent, variety and popularity. But, like the born director he 
was, he preferred to base his reputation on his ‘programs’ as a whole 
and on his talent for discovering and building young and talented 
players. In one of his early theatres Lillian Russell, whom he discov- 
ered doing a burlesque of Evangeline, gained her first prestige. Francis 
Wilson, Nat Goodwin, Gus Williams, McIntyre and Heath, Pat 
Rooney, Sophie Tucker, Denman Thompson were names made fa- 
miliar by his billings. He gave May Irwin and her sister, Flora, their 
big chance; Maggie Cline sang ‘Throw Him Down, McCloskey!’ for 
him. He featured the team of Evans and Hoey (for whom Charles 
Hoyt later wrote 4 Trip to Chinatown). He ‘graduated’ Harrigan and 
Hart with their songs and sketches. The legitimate theatre — as well 
as the growing list of vaudeville houses — soon found Tony Pastor’s 
pool of talent the best place to look for stars of their own. 

Even half a century ago, New York life did not stand still, and 
Tony Pastor moved uptown with it, step by step, from the Bowery to 
585 Broadway (where many of his biggest names sang, acted or 
clowned their way to stardom), then, in October 1881, to East Four- 
teenth Street, next door to Tammany Hall, where his theatre became 
an active expression, as well as an echo, of life in the big city. 

Fred Stone, in his delightful autobiography, gives a picturesque 
account of his first approach to Tony Pastor’s little Fourteenth Street 
kingdom. Stone and David Montgomery, his partner, had come to 
New York looking for a job. ‘It was my first visit,’ he says, ‘though 
Montgomery had been there before. . . . Fourteenth Street was then 
the centre of the theatrical district, and after we had walked up and 
down for a while, I said, “Everybody here looks like an actor.” 

“Everybody is,” Montgomery said. 

‘There was a group of men talking on a curb, and a policeman 
walked up to them, hit the sidewalk with his night stick, and said, 
“Upstage, boys.” 

‘For half an hour we stood outside Tony Pastor’s envying every- 
body on the bill. Tony Pastor’s Opera House was the Mecca of every 
variety actor.’ 

But such a situation cannot last forever. Even during the days of 
Tony Pastor’s greatest success there were influences at work which 
would change the pattern of our entire theatre. One of these was the 
ballet, which sneaked in, paradoxically enough, by way of Niblo’s 
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EDWARD HARRIGAN (1845-1911) laid the 
foundations of American musical comedy in his 
plays with song as surely as Tony Pastor set the 
stage for the fast-moving revue which has be- 
come an integral part of that form. Harrigan also 
was a product of vaudeville; with his partner 
Tony Hart he played the circuits for years. His 
sketches, made up of a song, a bit of dialogue, a 
comic characterization, grew into full- length 
plays teeming with American immigrant types, 
and gaily and tunefully concerned with their 
trials and tribulations. In 1881 he opened his 
own playhouse, the New Theatre Comique, with 
The Major, in which he appears (right). Addi- 
tions to the Mulligan Guard cycle followed and 
much later Under Cover and Old Lavender. 





TONY PASTOR (1837 1908) like so many of 
our leading comics, began in the circus w here he 
learned show manship at its roots. Here to the 
left, we see him as a circus jester ten years before 
he opened his own variety theatre in New York 
in 1865. By the Eighties he had become the ele- 
gant, high- hatted singer of topical songs, the 
kindly impresario of New York’s leading music- 
hall. He planted the seed of American musical 
comedy in the first clean, well organized, bril- 
liantly cast revue programs attempted in this 
country. The list of those who played for him is 
fabulous, and nothing is more striking than the 
fact that many of them like Weber and Fields, 
Harrigan and Cohan became the revue and 
musical comedy makers of yesterday and today. 
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BURLESQUE OF FLORADORA WEBER AND FIELDS 


In 1goo when Filoradora with its famous sextet singing ‘Tell Me Pretty 
Maiden’ burst on the town, musicals were at a low ebb, but comic talent ran 
high. Weber and Fields’ Music Hall, direct successor to Tony Pastor’s, was 
the centre of v ariety amusement. It specialized i in burlesques of current hits, 
of which the above is typical. Here we see David Warfield (kneeling at the 
extreme left edge of the picture), Allie Gilbert, Joe Weber, Bonnie Maginn, 
Lew Fields and Belle Robinson interpreting in their own typical and defla- 
tionary manner the airs and graces of Broadway’s most popular show. 
Weber and Fields had a liv ely gift for rough satire; their gags were full of 
topical allusions and current ‘slang. They interlarded their own specialties 
with songs and sketches that featured such performers as Lillian Russell, 
Fay Templeton, Sam Bernard, David Warfield. Weber and Fields, like most 
of the comedy teams of the day, were graduates of the vaudeville circuit and 
of Tony Pastor’s. Theirs was a ‘dutch’ act, as Williams and Walker’s was a 
blackface act. Though these remarkable comedians were Negroes, Williams 
always played in blackface. Van and Schenck and Evans and Hoey were 
famous pairs, as was the team of Clark and McCullough, Bobby Clark re- 
maining today one of Broadway’s most engaging comics. 
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4NNA HELD was playing in a Lon- 
don music-hall when Florenz Ziegfeld 
saw her and promptly imported her to 
New York, giving her a modest spot in 
a production starring the vaudeville 
| team of Evans and Hoe sy. ‘Mlle. Anna 
Held’ sang a few songs between acts 
and was a sensation. Ziegfel« 1 promptly 
capitalized on her vivacious and en- 
gaging personality. From 1896, when 
she appeared in Charles H. Hoyt’s .7 
Parlor Match, until 1g04, when she 
joined Weber and Fields, she appeared 
ina succession of light farces chiefly 
memorable for her singing of such 
ditties as ‘Won’t You Come and Play 
wiz Me’, and ‘I Just Can’t Make My 
Eves Behave’. Here (right), we see her 
in Higgledy Piggledy, lavishly gowned. 

Charles Riaskow 3 is serving champag me. 











FRITZI SCHEFF at the left, the sprightly hero- 
ine of Victor Herbert’s M//e. Modiste, was the 
toast of the town when the Charles Dillingham 
production ran for over two hundred perform- 
ances in 1g0$—06. Pretty and spirited young wom- 
en have always been an essential ingredient of 
musical comedy, and Miss Scheff was one of the 
most engaging of leading ladies, particularly for 
her singing of “Kiss Me Again’, ‘I Want what | 
Want when I Want It’, and other song hits of the 
period. Victor Herbert’s music demanded singers 
as well as charmers. Miss Scheff was trained for 
opera in Germany and sang most of the leading 
operatic roles Marguerite, Juliet, Martha, and 
so forth, in Germany, Austria and England before 
coming to America ond to musical comedy. For 
Victor Herbert’s Naughty Marietta, Oscar Ham- 
merstein enlisted one of the stars of his own opera 
house, Emma Trentini, but most of the musical 
comedy stars of the period came out of vaudeville. 
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LILLIAN RUSSELL, seen here as Patience, was one of Tony Pastor’s finds. 
Her fabulous career was typical of the professional beauty’s progress from 
variety to musical comedy, a path strewn with the paraphernalia of glamour 

money, jewels, furs, husbands, admirers. She was a favorite at Weber and 
Fields’ where she sang, clowned, danced a little and always looked lovely. 
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Garden, the legitimate theatre which housed the highest ranking 
actors and the best plays of the day. Fire in another theatre opened 
Niblo’s doors to a play that included a ballet called The Black Crook, 
which, by the time the play opened, had smothered the rest of the 
show. It was a gaudy exhibition of large-limbed stars and a hefty 
chorus, and it upset all American traditions for theatre dancing, spec- 
tacle and financial success. It ran over six hundred nights, made more 
than a million dollars and opened the floodgates for streams of foreign 
ballets, French and English, which dominated American theatre high- 
spots for years, and which never completely lost their influence on 
American musical shows. 

In Tony Pastor’s own field, changes were also taking place. The 
idea of high-class vaudeville, which he created, passed on to organizers 
who were willing to accept his ideas without his ideals. Koster and 
Bial, for example, had run a successful restaurant and saloon on the 
Bowery for many years. When they followed the entertainment trek 
uptown and opened a music-hall on Thirty-fourth Street, they brought 
with them not only the excellent food, wines and abundant liquor that 
had made them popular, but also the waitresses whose friendliness and 
shapely legs were a feature of the house. They did not bother to de- 
velop their own stars, but (as the legitimate theatre was already doing 
with both plays and players) they brought over a steady stream of 
foreign artists who had already made great reputations. There was no 
denying that the restaurant-music-hall was a dangerous rival to fam- 
ily vaudeville. And, moreover, as soon as good programs, with side- 
lines, became an attractive business for entrepreneurs, ‘the trust’ 
hove into sight; and, like other great men of the theatre, Tony Pastor 
died poor. His quality seemed for a long time to have been too per- 
sonal for survival. But today we see how many things that began, or 
came to fruition, down on Fourteenth Street went on from there to 
broaden and brighten the rest of the theatre. Vaudeville itself went 
steadily forward to the great days of the Palace. As its special contri- 
bution, it developed most of the comedians and comedy teams that 
even today, when vaudeville is gone, still enliven our musical theatre, 
our movies and the radio. 

As American business grew and culture broadened, the legitimate 
theatre also developed a larger audience, not only for plays imported 
from abroad, but for the work of American playwrights. More people 
who once had only 20 or 30 cents were able to pay for theatre tickets 
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and to see the great actors who were the darlings of the public — like 
Forrest, McCullough, Booth. And many of the more talented sketch- 
writers (trained in vaudeville and many of them actors as well), were 
beginning to think of enlarging their sketches into plays with music 
and of making a place for themselves in the broader ranges of the 
regular theatre. 

There is an old photograph of a theatre doorway with a great sign 
reading ‘Pastor’s’. A billboard announces the chief attraction: 

4 — COHANS — 4 

This, of course, was the four-part team made up of George M. Cohan’s 
father, mother, sister and the young George himself. They were popu- 
lar at Pastor’s and eminently successful everywhere they went. But 
there were many things about vaudeville that did not satisfy the am- 
bitions of George M. Cohan. He did not like the limits of the vaude- 
ville audience (or payroll). He did not like not being centre stage him- 
self. And especially he did not like the fact that a popular team (like 
his family) would go on year after year playing the same sketch. Yet 
that was a vaudeville tradition. McIntyre and Heath, for example, 
one of the ‘really great blackface acts’, appeared in a sketch called 
The Ham Tree for fifty solid years, and in his early days Victor Moore 
and his wife had a sketch called Change Your Act, or Back to the Woods 
that they played for thirty years at the insistence of managers and 
audience. With all of this in mind, and with enough dynamics to keep 
a great machine running full-speed, George M. Cohan started to write 
new skits, not only for the Four Cohans but for other players as well. 
Gradually he wrote longer sketches and finally the plays with songs 
(usually with good parts for himself), with which he won an unequaled 
place in the hearts of theatregoers. 

From first to last George M. Cohan was a compelling personality. 
His biographer, Ward Morehouse, says that even in his early vaude- 
ville days he was ‘fresh, cocky, confident, pugnacious and a hellion’. 
But, he adds, until the end he was a headline-maker. He made millions 
and lost them. He was, in turn (and sometimes all together in a single 
play), playwright, actor, composer, director, producer and theatre 
owner. From his first appearance to his performance as President 
Roosevelt in l’d Rather Be Right, he charmed his audience with the 
same strut, the same dance routine, the same friendly, twisted smile 
and nasal speech. He was always the song-and-dance man, the ‘ Yankee 
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Doodle Boy’ that Broadway loved. But, strangely enough, he was 
seldom a happy actor or a happy playwright. His ambitions almost 
always outran his performance. He wanted to be a serious play writer, 
but his serious plays were his least successful and least valuable. His 
mystery farce, Seven Keys to Baldpate, an excellent show, was his 
closest approach to good playwriting. His great successes were the 
plays that grew out of vaudeville sketches with songs, or out of like 
material. “Every good vaudeville skit’, Cohan himself said, ‘is an 
awful waste of ideas. You give up everything you’ ve got in that fifteen- 
minute act.’ So he spread his vaudeville ideas until they became shows 
like Little Fohnny Fones (an early venture with several hit songs), 
Forty-five Minutes from Broadway (1906) with Fay Templeton and 
Victor Moore, Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford (1910) a comedy that ran 
424 times on Broadway, Broadway ones (1912) with Cohan in the 
title role. 

There has probably never been an American actor with a larger 
personal following over a long period than George M. Cohan. When 
late in life (1934) he appeared in the leading role of Eugene O’Neill’s 
Ah, Wilderness!, Broadway highbrows as well as lowbrows sat at his 
feet. But Cohan’s career, his type of performance, playwriting, direc- 
tion and audience appeal were a matter of personality. He was ac- 
companied, and followed, by many imitators. But he cannot be said to 
have been an ‘influence’ in American playwriting or acting. 

There was another sketch writer, also trained in vaudeville, of 
whom history tells, and will tell, a different story. This was Edward 
Harrigan. Harrigan was not born into the theatre like so many suc- 
cessful vaudevillians. He came from a sturdy and respected family in 
Newfoundland. He ran away from home and went West when his 
father married a second time. He tried many ways to earn a living be- 
fore he joined Lotta’s company, then touring the country, playing 
minor parts. Gradually he drifted into vaudeville, acting, singing and 
writing his own sketches. In his life and his long, wandering theatre 
career, he seems to have gained an unusual knowledge of the theatre 
in all its branches. Also, somewhere along the line, he gained an excel- 
lent education. Technical knowledge, experience, human sympathy 
and his own imagination were the tools he worked with. ‘His art’, 
says Arthur Hobson Quinn, ‘was based on a long study of the stage, 
especially of Moliére. Many years later, when Brander Matthews took 
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Coquelin back to talk to Harrigan in his dressing room, the latter con- 
ducted the conversation in French.’ But his early vaudeville days were 
the key to his career. 

With his team-mate Tony Hart, Harrigan appeared often at 
Tony Pastor’s, and was much sought after in other cities. Originally, 
in their sketches, Harrigan appeared as the male character and Hart 
as the female. They were both good actors, good creators of the types 
of city life which most delighted their audiences. But Harrigan was 
not only a good actor; and soon his sketches were growing more and 
more like scenarios for plays. They took in ‘politics, baseball, life 
insurance, the army and the militia, and dealt chiefly with the immi- 
grant types — Irish, German, Italian and Negro’. 

Quinn says of Harrigan’s development: ‘In their first stages, these 
sketches returned, curiously enough, to the primary conception of 
French vaudeville: a popular song composed and sung . . . to ridicule 
some well-known personage. . . . The song led to the duet, the duet 
to a dialogue.’ The growth from Harrigan’s dialogue-skits to full 
sketches and later still further enlarged into the plays with song 
which made Harrigan famous, is simple enough. They were the first 
successful American attempts to use story and music as full partners, 
with dance as a recognized associate. We would hardly call them plays 
today, but we still feel their influence. 

As Harrigan’s ambitions grew and his talents developed he found 
that he could stand alone and he parted company with Hart. He was a 
first-rate writer of lyrics whether for a sentimental, topical, humorous 
or martial tune and he had the advantage of having at his service, as 
composer, the talents of his father-in-law, Dave Braham, who knew 
exactly what tunes actors could sing so that the man and woman in 
the street would pick them up. And how the whole country did sing 
the Harrigan lyrics from The Mulligan Guard and seven other Mulli- 
gan plays, from Reilly and the Four Hundred and from the scores of the 
other musical plays that followed in a steady stream. 

It is an interesting thing that Harrigan knew very few of the New 
York immigrant types of whom he wrote. They interested him as 
dramatic material ‘because their trials and tribulations, hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows, are more varied and more numerous than 
those in other walks of life. . . . They have a touch of the universal.’ 

There were other popular writers working towards success much 
as Edward Harrigan did during about the same years. Closest to Har- 
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rigan’s manner was Charles H. Hoyt, formerly a dramatic critic. His 
types were more broadly spaced than Harrigan’s on our map and on 
our social ladder — 4 Texas Steer (our first good laugh at a profes- 
sional Congressman), 4 Trip to Chinatown, A Temperance Town, and 
many others. But Harrigan was his superior in characterization, in 
theatre speech and especially in popular song-writing. 

Harrigan, as manager, followed other managers with varying for- 
tunes up and up along Broadway. His last venture was to build a little 
playhouse on Thirty-fifth Street. When success deserted him there, he 
rented the theatre to Richard Mansfield. It came down to our day as 
the Garrick, the early home of the Theatre Guild, and it housed the 
Garrick Gaieties, well on their way toward musical comedy with the 
lyrics of Lorenz Hart and the early theatre music of Richard Rodgers. 


Before the turn of the century the centre of musical life in New 
York shifted from Broadway and Fourteenth Street to Irving Place 
and Fourteenth Street. Not that concerts were played there or musical 
comedies; but in the brownstone houses and the family hotels on those 
quiet streets lived many of New York’s most distinguished musicians 
and many of the foreign musical artists — composers, conductors, 
singers and instrumentalists — who were finding New York a profit- 
able haven. The little restaurants, with their cosy foreign air, were 
hotbeds of new schemes for more and better music. The results were 
evident everywhere. The concert halls were beginning to fill even 
when symphonic music dominated the programs. The popular audi- 
ences, surfeited at last with such rollicking tunes as ‘Sweet Rosie 
O’Grady’ and ‘A Bicycle Built for Two’, began to hanker for firmer 
fare, and turned with pleasure to the delightful music that came in 
regularly to our ports. America was not yet sure of her own artistic 
strength, but she was learning. 

For almost a generation European operettas and comic operas fed 
our avid theatre audiences. At first these were all the work of foreign 
composers: the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas from London, Strauss 
and Lehar from Vienna, and a host of lesser composers in their train. 

The operettas from England had their own peculiar fortune. There 
were said to be forty-three companies in America playing Pinafore at 
one time, three of them filling New York houses. Our copyright laws 
being what they are, the earlier productions were (generally) pirated 
— and immensely profitable. There were endless attempts, by other 
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composers and librettists, to imitate Gilbert’s humor and the brilliance 
and variety of Sullivan’s theatre music. But not one of them suc- 
ceeded. We have always preferred — and still do — the Gilbert and 
Sullivan originals. 

The Viennese contingent took the whole country by storm. Their 
offerings were the work of experienced theatre composers. Most of the 
musicians who made up their orchestras were also largely European 
and had been trained in the tough and disciplined musical academies 
of Germany and Austria (the best in the world they were then). 
Good music, well played, well sung, found an eager response. And 
gradually its success led to rivalry by Americans, or rather (although 
there were exceptions like Reginald DeKoven) to a rivalry from for- 
eign composers who made America their permanent home — com- 
posers like Gustav Luders, Rudolf Friml, Sigmund Romberg and 
many others. Their work, both as to form and idiom, was still Viennese. 
But it was ‘made in America’. 

Let no one belittle the entertainment value of this foreign musical 
invasion. Even today, if you turn on your evening radio — after the 
floppy soap operas have been laid to rest — you are sure not to turn 
your dial far before you come to some of the charming melodies, or the 
gay humors, or the bright song-fantasies, or the martial tunes of shows 
like The Prince of Pilsen, The Student Prince, The Vagabond King, The 
Merry Widow, The Waltz Dream, The Chocolate Soldier, The Dollar 
Princess, Rose-Marie, Maytime, etc. Their librettos and their lyrics 
might well have been interchanged without bothering anybody much. 
Their songs were all of a pattern. They were romantic, melodious, easy 
to take. Producers (the Shuberts for most of the popular shows) 
usually cooperated with the composers by supplying the best available 
singers and always by adding to the cast one or more of the extraor- 
dinary comedians who seemed to blossom anew every year. Many of 
the best comedians and teams were out of vaudeville, and others grew 
up with their new musical opportunities. There was an army of these 
fine actors, men like Jefferson De Angelis, Thomas Q. Seabrooke, 
Raymond Hitchcock, DeWolf Hopper; women like Marie Dressler, 
Fannie Brice, Fay Templeton — the list could be lengthened at will. 
Every year seemed to provide fresh audiences for the closely related 
scores and the almost identical antics. 

There are many things, besides entertainment, that the American 
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musical theatre learned to its advantage from this period of foreign 
leadership. The first — and perhaps the most important — was re- 
spect for a singing-acting company as a permanent entity. For years 
The Bostonians, The Alice Nielsen Opera Company, The Castle 
Square Opera Company gave us exhibitions of what a well-organized 
group can do that no quick assembling of individuals can equal. We 
learned respect for a theatre orchestra made up of men who knew their 
instruments, and how much more a good comedian can do with good 
material than with material that is second-rate. And if it seems that 
the American theatre has learned these lessons only to forget them or 
ignore them, yet they were learned and are sure to be ‘recollected in 
tranquillity’ now that American theatre music is coming fully into its 
own. 

Moreover, there were two men (one foreign-born and one Ameri- 
can) who, although they were bred in the European tradition, still 
have managed to influence our later musical comedy in many impor- 
tant ways. The younger of these is Jerome Kern (American) who has 
bridged the gap between ‘yesterday’ and ‘today’ more successfully 
than any other composer of the period. The elder was Victor Herbert 
(1859-1924), who was, and will always remain, an outstanding figure 
in the American musical theatre. 

It is impossible to fit Victor Herbert into any particular musical 
category. And that is a fine thing, for it leaves us free to say that here 
was an experienced and successful musician, a master in many fields, 
who wrote light music for the theatre because he preferred that to 
orchestral composition (he has left a considerable list of such works), 
or to leading an enormous military band, or even to conducting the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra (which he did for six years). He was dynamic, 
impetuous, gay, romantic, inventive, cooperative and desperately 
hard-working. And of these qualities he gave freely in the service of 
the theatre. The success of all of his best pieces was his reward and the 
American theatre’s good fortune. But he was too lavish and too 
experimental by nature to turn out work that was of even merit. 

It is on the record that, when he first began to desert the cellist’s 
seat in the Metropolitan orchestra for the composer’s desk, what he 
most wanted was to follow in the footsteps of Edward Harrigan, 
whose ‘folk theatre’ he admired. This desire fits into his Irish heritage 
and Herbert never lost his appreciation for the character and the 
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music of the folk. Yet there is little in his music to suggest the Harri- 
gan tradition, for he had been trained entirely in Germany, and his 
musicianship was European. 

What was true of his technique was not, however, true of his 
overflowing melodies or of his feeling for the theatre. The best of his 
scores verify this: The Serenade, which he did for The Bostonians, 
with Alice Nielsen and Henry Clay Barnabee (one of the great singing- 
comedians); The Red Mill, with Montgomery and Stone, and 274 
Broadway performances credited to its first run; Mile. Modiste, with a 
libretto by Henry Blossom, starring Fritzi Scheff; Naughty Marietta, 
starring Emma Trentini and Orville Harold, with a libretto by Rida 
Johnson Young, and produced (be it noted) by Oscar Hammerstein 
and his son; The Fortune Teller, libretto by Harry B. Smith, produced 
by The Alice Nielsen Opera Company with this unequalled company: 
Alice Nielsen, Marguerita Sylva, Eugene Cowles, Joseph Cawthorn 
and Joseph Herbert. These are enough to indicate the kind and quality 
of Herbert’s most popular theatre works. There are scores of other 
operettas on the list, as good or nearly as good. 

There are other things that commend Victor Herbert to our 
special attention today as one of the important links in our musical 
theatre chain. As he saw the qualities which made our early folk plays 
important (although now outgrown) he saw as well the younger 
talents coming up where he could not follow. He was one of the first to 
recognize George Gershwin and offered to tutor him in orchestration. 
Gershwin did not accept the offer, perhaps because he saw that it 
would soon not be necessary for a theatre composer to orchestrate his 
own music as Herbert did, to the music’s great advantage. He did 
more than any other man to organize a theatre orchestra whose 
instruments should be adequate for any theatre score and should serve, 
rather than betray, the singers. Although he hated the saxophone as a 
theatre instrument and could probably not have written happily for a 
jazz orchestra, yet he trained some of the men (including Russell 
Bennett) who have largely influenced the scoring of our most modern 
musical comedies. He wrote ballet and incidental music for many of 
the Ziegfeld Follies and for silent movies. For The Fall of a Nation he 
wrote the first original score that followed the action, much as our 
modern film scores do. There is, in fact, hardly a point in our modern 
musical theatre that does not, to advantage, show the touch of Victor 
Herbert’s eager and resourceful mind and fingers. 
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MARILYN MILLER, dainty, spirited, light of foot, ‘a Degas figure, turned 


American’, as John Mason Brown said, started at the age of five as one ot 
the Columbian Trio, played her way to the attention of Lee Shubert who 
featured her in The Passing Show of 1914. Krom there to the Ziegfeld Follies 
and stardom in a succession of Ziegfeld shows was a natural progression. She 
played in Sa//y (music by Jerome Kern and Victor Herbert) with Leon Errol 
for two years; in Kern’s Sunny with Jack Donahue and Clifton Webb for 
another. Rosalie, Smiles, 4s Thousands Cheer, were high spots in her career. 
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THE ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


When Florenz Ziegfeld opened the Ziegfeld Theatre (Joseph Urban, archi- 
tect) with Rio Rita in 1927, the billing on the program was unusual. In type 
as large as that which proclaimed the veteran producer's name, and right 
under it in the position of honor, appeared the words: ‘Scenes painted by 
Joseph Urban’. Urban’s importance as the man who gave artistic substance 
to Ziegfeld’s dreams undoubtedly did much to open the doors of musical 
comedy to later designers. After years of complete neglect as one of the minor 
craftsmen in showbusiness, the artist was allowed to sign his work. Young 
painters like James Reynolds, who did sets for the Greenwich IF ‘illage Follies 
as well as for Ziegfeld (above), were attracted to the revue field. The Twen- 
ties saw a revolution in American stage design. Men like Robert Edmond 
Jones, Lee Simonson, Norman Bel Geddes were experimenting on and off 
Broadway and were about to take over the citadel. Woodman Thompson 
created enchanting sets for Winthrop Ames’ revivals of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Aline Bernstein, designer for the Neighborhood Playhouse, was doing | imagi- 
native decors for the Grand Street Follies. Among the designers active in the 
early Thirties were Vincente Minnelli, Albert Johnson and Watson Barratt. 


























SHOW BOAT 


The opening of Show Boat in December 1927 (under Florenz Ziegfeld’s 
aegis) marked the high point in American musical theatre ‘between the 
wars’. Jerome Kern’s score with its many hit songs, happily embodying 
Oscar Hammerstein II’s dramatization of Edna Ferber’s novel, was per 
formed with remarkable gen by a cast that could act as well as sing. Here 
we see Charles Winninger as Cap’n Andy of the Cotton Blossom in a mo 
ment of action on the tiny stage of the floating theatre. In the audience, or 
invisible back stage, were Edna May Oliver as Parthy Ann Hawks, Helen 
Morgan as Julie, Norma Terris as Magnolia. In this first cast it was Jules 
Bledsoe who sang ‘Old Man River’ to such telling effect, a role taken over 
later by Paul Robeson. Joseph Urban designed the sets, and he, with Kern 
and Hammerstein, took an active part in all phases of production. ‘The in 
tegrity of the collaborators’, wrote Bernard Sobel, ‘made this work stand 
out in brilliant contrast to almost every other musical comedy of the year.’ 








BEATRICE LILLIE of London and New York is caught here experiment- 
ing with Peter Pan’s pipes. Since her first appearance in New York in 1924 
she has been and is one of the best reasons for the existence of musical revues. 
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THE FOUR MARX BROTHERS, Groucho, Harpo, Chico and Zeppo car- 
ried their famous vaudeville act into musical comedy in The Cocoanuts 
(above) and .4nimal Crackers, which were their chief Broadway vehicles. 





gurtesy Theatre Guild 





ALBERT CARROLL (seen right as 
Toto the Clown) was, with Dorothy 
Sands, the leading mimic and impersona- 
tor of the Grand Street Follies which were, 
throughout the Twenties, the most con- 
sistently witty and intelligent of New 
York’s intimate revues. After a season 
devoted to serious and experimental 
plays, memorable productions of The 
Dybbuk and The Little Clay Cart, the act- 
ing company of the Neighborhood Play- 
house, with Agnes Morgan as sketch 
writer, would turn its attention to the 
current scene, producing a series of imi- 
tations and burlesques of plays, players, 
public figures and outstanding events 
which never failed to strike home. ‘ Albert 
Carroll is uncanny in his gift of imper- 
sonation’, wrote John Mason Brown, 
‘and in the brilliance with which he con- 
trols the indefinable distortion that re- 
veals an actor’s technical clichés.’ 





STERLING HOLLOWAY and his dog (left), though 
looking somewhat dejected, were ac tually in high 
fettle in the Theatre Guild’s Garrick Gateties. The 
Gaieties, in their various editions, not only provided 
Broadway with spirited entertainment but also gave 
opportunity to a number of young talents. The musi 

and lyrics of the first production given at the little 
Garrick Theatre (which Edward Harrigan had built 

were by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart. This was 
in 192 before the indefatigable pair had become the 
backbone of Broadway’s musical comedy. Later edi- 
tions used the talents of Marc Blitzstein, Aaron 
Copland, Vernon Duke, Ira Gershwin. The formula 
of the intimate revue was particularly popular in the 
Twenties, with Nikita Balieff and his Chauve-Souri 
providing an exotic touch and André Charlot’s Re. 

cues bringing such suave and beguiling performers as 


Beatrice Lillie, Gertrude Lawrence and Jack Bu- 


chanan into the picture. 





courtesy Neighborhood Playhouse 
































FRED AND ADELE ASTAIRE (right) brought 
style and finish as well as marked comedy talent to 
their dancing. Together they created what Morton 
Eustis described as a ‘blend of song and dance, sense 
and nonsense, beauty and agility that had almost uni- 
versal appeal’. They were already dancing in vaude- 
ville at the age of twelve when New York child-labor 
laws intervened. Five years later they returned as 
finished performers and were rated the most talented 
youngsters in vaudeville. Over the Top and The Pass- 
ng Shows of 1918 and 1gtg launched them on an 
acting-dancing career which carried them through the 
Gershwins’ Lady Be Good and Funny Face to the 
spirited high- jinks of The Band Wagon. At that point 
the team broke up, Adele marrying and Fred moving 
on to Hollywood where as actor, choreographer and 
dancer he created a new form of cinema dance. The 
dance team, from the days of the Castles on, have 
always been a musical comedy asset. 


Vandamm 





ED WYNN, the Perfect Kool, favorite ot 
several generations of playgoers, is seen 
here up to his tricks in Boys and Girls 
Together. It might be any of the countless 
shows this king of zanies has appeared in 


since a certain evening in 1go2 when 
Jim Corbett gave a couple of youngsters 
named Wynn and Lewis a break on a 
benefit program. W hatever the vehicle, 

the fun is always Ed Wynn’s own. In his 
exuberant, goggle- eyed enthusiasms, his 
explosive cackle, his amiable and endear- 

ing idiocy, Ed Wynn is in the great comic 
tradition. Like Victor Moore, Bobby 
Clark and the rest, he was trained in that 
breeding-ground of comics, the vaude- 
ville and burlesque circuits. Now that 
this rigorous school is no longer function- 
ing, the race of clowns would seem to be 
disappearing were it not for the emer- 
gence of such irrepressible fun-makers as 
Danny Kaye and Wynn’s own son, Keenan. 



































VICTOR MOORE puts his whole heart into the job in Of Thee J Sing. 











Yesterday 


N A certain July evening in the year 1907, when the world was 
O more innocent by a couple of major wars, a group of knowledge- 
able citizens gathered on the roof of the New York Theatre, on Broad- 
way between Forty-third and Forty-fourth Streets, to attend the 
opening of the Jardin de Paris (Garden of Paris as the playbill kindly 
pointed out). In advance the occasion seemed somewhat routine, but 
the event proved otherwise. Quite suddenly a new genre was born; a 
new showman stepped into the limelight. ‘The Ziegfeld Musical Revue 
Follies of 1907’ was an instant and astounding success and started a 
trend in production that is characteristic of American musical comedy. 
Glamour, pace, novelty, these were the ingredients of the Ziegfeld 
Follies. “Ten scenes’, as a contemporary reviewer states, ‘— the action 
so rapid there is never a dull moment, a strong cast, careful coaching 
and thirty beautiful women displayed to the king’s taste.’ The formula 
held good from this first modest production, which is reputed to have 
cost only $13,000, to the gorgeous cascades of light and color and 
feminine pulchritude that often cost some $250,000 to launch and were 
the delight of the gold-rush days of the Twenties. 

Florenz Ziegfeld, like Tony Pastor before him, was preeminently a 
showman. Like Pastor also he invented no new forms, but he per- 
fected a formula. Taking the ingredients at hand, he juggled them into 
new shapes. Vaudeville and the burlesque wheels were still developing 
comedians, as they had in Pastor’s day; there were dancers in plenty, 
and no one was too critical as long as the dancer had a good figure and 
showed it; the shops were full of lovely stuffs and Tin Pan Alley was 
alive with music-mad youngsters. Above all, Ziegfeld noted — he was 
something of an authority in this line for he had imported Anna Held 
from Europe as much for her lovely curves as for her lively singing — 
that the country was full of beautiful women. Ziegfeld set about 
matching the stuffs to the women, the music to the comedians. 

From the beginning he built his shows. A revue in his hands, though 
made up of a hundred different elements, moved steadily to its two 
climaxes — the first act curtain, the spectacular finale. Here is a 
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glimpse of Ziegfeld at work as described by Sophie Tucker in Some of 
These Days. For a brief and harrowing interim, Miss Tucker was one 
of the smaller fry in a Ziegfeld show: 

‘I had never seen a show put together before, and watching Julian 
Mitchell and Mr. Ziegfeld mold and weld all those diverse elements 
into a whole fascinated me as nothing I had ever seen in my life before. 
Here was magic, the power to create something vivid and alive which 
would appeal to all the senses. I watched the ponies rehearse dance 
steps, the showgirls practise their distinctive parades and poses. I 
watched Harry Kelly, that grand comedian, work over his business 
dozens of times, with a painstaking care for detail and timing that I 
realized amounted to genius. A year before, without my experience in 
burlesque, I might not have appreciated all that I saw during those 
eight weeks of daily rehearsals. I might have thought they were fuss- 
ing over trifles. Everything is important. Your way of walking on the 
stage, your manner, how you hold your hands, turn your head, bow — 
all these are a part of your act, and as important in their way as the 
song you sing or the lines you read.’ 

This was in 1909. It was not till 1916 that the Follies took on their 
characteristic glamour. In that year George Tyler produced The Gar- 
den of Paradise, a Hans Christian Andersen fairy story turned into a 
play by Edward Sheldon for which a Viennese artist, Joseph Urban, 
designed the sets. The play was a failure, but Ziegfeld saw it and shortly 
after summoned Urban to his presence with one of those telegrams for 
which he was famous. In Urban, Ziegfeld found the man who could 
express his own untutored passion for color and texture. ‘The begin- 
ning of every Ziegfeld production’, writes Eddie Cantor, ‘was a roll of 
cloth and a strip of canvas. Even before the girls were selected or the 
comedians and other performers engaged, Ziggy would be fingering 
samples of silk and looking at sketches. . . . He examined material 
like a virtuoso handling an instrument.’ Pink and white were his 
favorite colors and he had a passion for gold, but with the advent of 
Urban the Ziegfeld shows — the Midnight Frolics, the annual Follies 
and the musicals — took on a more varied and lavish beauty. Urban’s 
opulent palette with its predominant note of deep blue, its gorgeous 
lighting, its soaring arches and spectacular stairways, struck a new 
note in theatrical splendor. Ziggy was satisfied. When Cantor tried to 
persuade him that the California scenery was beautiful, Ziggy retorted, 
‘I could have Urban do the whole thing in a week.’ 
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The pace set by Joseph Urban under Ziegfeld’s lavish direction — 


for, as his successes increased, his expenditures became more and 
more wildly extravagant — affected the whole scenic investiture of 
Broadway’s musicals during the Twenties. The Greenwich Village 
Follies, the George White Scandals, the Shuberts’ Passing Shows at 
the Winter Garden, the Princess Shows, the Earl Carroll Vanities, 
were all competing with Ziegfeld in the lavishness of their productions, 
while the musical comedies like Rose-Marie, Lady Be Good, Sunny, 
Irene and Sally were also affected; so that the Twenties seem in retro- 
spect to have been bathed in a cascade of Dazian fabrics, of glitter and 
sheen, of plumes and rosebuds, changing lights and velvet backdrops 
making appropriate backgrounds for pretty girls. 

Ziegfeld’s role of ‘Glorifier’ was only a part of his technique of 
showmanship. He had a curious, an almost blind gift for picking 
winners in the performance field as well. The Follies are far more 
memorable now for the brilliant array of talents that appeared in them 
year after year than for all their stately showgirls trailing clouds of 
cloth-of-gold. Ziggy hated the effort involved in finding new perform- 
ers, but once he had seen a good thing he would acquire — and keep it. 
The roster of Ziegfeld alumni includes a major portion of the great 
comics of our day. Beginning with Nora Bayes who appeared in the 
first Follies atop the New York Theatre, and heading the list with his 
three ‘sons’, Will Rogers, W. C. Fields and Eddie Cantor, the roll 
call included Fannie Brice, Jack Donahue, Leon Errol, Bert Williams, 
Ed Wynn, Walter Catlett, Gallagher and Shean, Savoy and Brennan, 
and so on ad infinitum; and, among the ‘lovelies’, Lillian Lor- 
raine, Marilyn Miller, Ann Pennington, Ina Claire, Justine Johnstone, 
Marion Davies, Lilyan Tashman — the list is endless. 

If Ziegfeld ‘created’ his beauties, he found his comics ready made. 
Every one of the outstanding comedians that enlivened the revues and 
musicals of the Twenties and Thirties was trained in vaudeville and 
burlesque. The pattern is astonishingly similar and is delightfully 
exemplified in Fred Stone’s life, which he has himself so amiably 
described in Rolling Stone. A youngster learns circus tricks, acrobatics, 
juggling, a bit of showmanship to entertain himself and his gang on the 
home lot. Hard times make him a breadwinner at a tender age; and 
how better to earn his bread than by his already acquired skill? He 
joins a wandering circus. From then the path leads to the honky-tonks, 
to small-time vaudeville and burlesque, then, with luck, to the Big 
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Time, to the Orpheum, the Keith and Albee circuits, the Palace or 
Hammerstein’s, the Ziegfeld Follies and finally to stardom. 

It was a hard road, a grueling training ground, but it turned out 
as vigorous and versatile a band of fun-makers as our theatre has ever 
seen. In the hands of these men and women the comedy part of the 
musical comedy combination was safe. Almost all of them, like Fred 
Stone himself, after completing the voyage from honky-tonk to 
Palace, ended up as the dynamic centre of a show built around their 
particular talents. It was Montgomery and Stone who made The 
Wizard of Oz memorable. No matter in what show they appeared, 
Dave Montgomery’s bland humor and Fred Stone’s incredible acro- 
batics were a delight. 

Ed Wynn, after the usual apprenticeship in vaudeville and as a 
luminary in the Follies and the Winter Garden shows, wrote his 
own music, lyrics and libretto for the Ed Wynn Carnival of 1919, and 
was centre and mainspring of The Perfect Fool, Simple Simon and The 
Laugh Parade. Fannie Brice, one of the very few women clowns, a pure 
product of vaudeville and revue, was an essential part of the gaiety of 
the Follies. Without her explosive energy, her incredible gusto, her 
brassy, raucous presentation of hit songs and comic characterizations, 
the Follies would have been tame indeed. She, like Jimmy Durante, 
Willie and Eugene Howard, the Marx Brothers, Helen Broderick, 
W. C. Fields, was a kind of human bomb, detonating at the right 
moment, and with the right explosive force to send almost any musical 
whirling to success. 

The one department in which Ziegfeld did not shine was in his 
appreciation of music. Here his judgment faltered. He wanted hit 
songs for his shows, but he did not always recognize them when he had 
them. Though all the tunesmiths wrote for him sooner or later, their 
success was due to their own burgeoning talents rather than his wis- 
dom in fostering the new forms. Yet he launched one of the most 
successful — and musically and artistically speaking one of the most 
important — productions of the Twenties: the Hammerstein and Kern 
Show Boat. The shoestring promoter of the Jardin de Paris had become 
not only the king of what Gilbert Seldes defined as the Apollonic 
revue, but also the patron of what was emerging, under a variety of 
pressures, as the truly American form of musical comedy. 

For during the interval between Ziegfeld’s first venture and the 
crash of 1929 which brought his fabulous career to an end, a whole 
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new musical idiom was being hammered out by the boys who created 
popular tunes for the revue and music-hall singers, the burlesque and 
vaudeville performers who were constantly in need of new material. 
The composers, like the comedians, got their hard, realistic training in 
vaudeville. Once again, we go back to the variety stage for the 
beginnings of what is now a far-reaching and elaborate form. There 
we find Irving Berlin writing songs for Sophie Tucker; George M. 
Cohan dashing off melodies for the Four Cohans; George Gershwin 
providing Al Jolson with ‘Swanee’. Little by little, the demands on the 
musical tunesmith increased. ‘He began’, writes George Beiswanger 
‘with the ability to write the verse-and-chorus unit that comprise the 
popular song and the rudimentary music employed for the vaudeville 
turn. He went on to the reprise, the dramatic monologue, and accom- 
panied dialogue and action.’ The production numbers sent him 
scurrying to operetta, but he came into his own when he started to 
investigate the latent possibilities of jazz. These possibilities began to 
be evident as early as 1914 when Charles Dillingham produced 
Watch Your Step for which Irving Berlin wrote all the music and lyrics. 
It had Irene and Vernon Castle dancing, Frank Tinney and Harry 
Kelly for laughter ‘and the whole story of contemporary dancing in 
Mr. Berlin’s music’, according to Gilbert Seldes. A decade later, in 
1924, George Gershwin, who had been composing for the George 
White Scandals and the Music Box Revues since 1920, burst out in a 
full-length musical, Lady Be Good. This was Alex A. Aarons’ and 
Vinton Freedley’s first major production. Fred and Adele Astaire were 
starred, and Norman Bel Geddes’ scenery was a new high in decor. 
The Twenties, chiefly characterized by a succession of large orna- 
mental and highly successful musicals from the fecund composing 
desks of Victor Herbert, Sigmund Romberg, Rudolf Friml (as al- 
ready described elsewhere) and, latest addition to the group, Jerome 
Kern, also saw the flowering of a new, witty and topical form of pro- 
duction. Down on Grand Street, the Neighborhood Playhouse was 
experimenting in music and dance combined with drama and, by way 
of light relief, mixing these elements in an annual satiric revue known 
as the Grand Street Follies which finally became so popular that they 
had to be brought uptown. From Harlem came Shuffle Along by Sissle 
and Blake, the first Negro revue to take the town by storm and to add 
its syncopated rhythms to the new forms that were developing. The 
Charlot and Cochran revues introducing Beatrice Lillie, Gertrude 
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Lawrence, Jack Buchanan and Noel Coward (as composer and song- 
and-dance man) from England, and the Chauve-Souris from Russia 
(via Paris) proved beyond argument the immense popularity as well 
as the variety and piquancy of the intimate revue. In 1925 the Theatre 
Guild, well launched in its career of bringing the more serious drama 
of Europe and America to the attention of its devoted followers, 
allowed its younger fry to play about with revue material. The 
resulting Garrick Gaieties launched a number of young talents into the 
theatre, among them Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart. 

If the revue school of showmanship preferred eye-filling spectacle 
to music, it even more completely ignored the spoken word. The revue 
was a patchwork of specialties, each performer providing his own 
patter — with hints and suggestions from all and sundry — but with 
no regard to continuity. The musical comedy had a plot — or more 
correctly a ‘book’ — almost always the same book, so that the differ- 
ence between a Sally, an Irene and a Sunny would be impossible to re- 
call at a month’s distance. The saccharine sameness of the boy-meets- 
girl formula was interspersed with the totally irrelevant but hugely 
satisfactory antics of the comics. It made very little difference what 
was going on among the well dressed leading men and women as long 
as Leon Errol was allowed to wait on table in spite of his collapsing 
legs, as long as Ed Wynn could burble ‘I love the woods’ or explode in 
idiot laughter over the antics of his dogs or the idiosyncrasies of his 
innumerable hats. Jimmy Durante could tear a song to pieces in 
almost any setting and Joe Cook introduced his mad machines into the 
most unlikely spots. In the boom days that reached a dizzy crest in 
1927-28, writing and composing talent must necessarily have been 
spread thin. Out of 302 productions that year, eighty were musicals 
and twenty-seven of these eighty were hits. The crash reduced this 
mass production to more reasonable numbers. With the depression, 
quality began at last to take the place of quantity. The writer- 
composer combination began to dominate the scene. 

Jerome Kern and Oscar Hammerstein II showed the way with 
Show Boat which had a fine dramatic plot based on Edna Ferber’s 
novel, and managed to weave its songs and dances, its blues and 
spirituals into a coherent theatre pattern. To The Band Wagon (pro- 
duced by Max Gordon), George S. Kaufman brought his playwright’s 
training, his skill as a theatre director, welding the lyrics of Howard 
Dietz, the music of Arthur Schwartz and the dancing and comedy 
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skills of the Astaires, Frank Morgan and Helen Broderick into a 
superlative evening’s entertainment. Inspiration ran high in that year 
of grace, 1931. The gloom of depression and the agitations attending a 
political campaign that promised to be unusually virulent did not 
dampen the ardor of the makers of musicals. Kaufman, this time in 
collaboration with Morrie Ryskind and with the Gershwins in charge 
of music and lyrics, tossed off a giddy satire on Presidential campaign- 
ing which is one of the classics of the musical comedy theatre. Of Thee 
I Sing restored political slapstick to the stage where Aristophanes first 
introduced it and provided literate entertainment for theatregoers who 
like music with their shows. It also created a full-length role for the 
leading comedian that made him an integral part of the show and not 
merely incidental entertainment. Victor Moore as Vice President 
Throttlebottom had a role that made use of the whole battery of his 
long-established comedy methods, but was at the same time an 
important part of the play. Sam Harris launched Of Thee I Sing 
(which incidentally won the Pulitzer Prize) and proved that a song- 
and-dance show need sacrifice neither its music nor its comedians in 
pursuit of an intelligent book. 

‘A good revue pleases the eye, the ear and the pulse,’ Gilbert 
Seldes, that authority on the Seven Lively Arts, once wrote. And so, 
while the musicians, the comedians and the librettists polished their 
individual contributions to that whole which is so spectacularly more 
than the sum of all its parts, the dancer, individually and in mass for- 
mation, was developing his own characteristic patterns. Once again the 
path is clear: from hoofer and eccentric dancers, from the song, patter 
and rudimentary shuffle of the vaudeville team, from the freer forms 
of the cakewalk and Dark Town strutters — all taking their beginning 
in vaudeville and variety — the dancer found his way to the Big Time 
and from there to the musical. The changing musical forms of the 
Twenties instantly affected both chorus and individual dancers. Or 
was it the dancers that demanded a livelier beat, a sharper rhythm, 
more variety and verve? The hoofer gave way to the tap dancer, to 
Bill Robinson with his infinitely modulated rhythms, to Hal Le Roy 
and a host of other agile steppers. The vaudeville team was surplanted 
by the ballroom elegance of the Castles, the delightful, expert agilities 
of Fred and Adele Astaire. The chorus ceased its time-hallowed evo- 
lutions to and fro, up and down, to break into elaborate, disciplined 
movements under experienced direction. The ‘Girls’ of the early 
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Follies were replaced by Girls who were disciplined dancers and could 
perform a variety of routines, under the direction of such ‘major- 
domos’ of the dance as John Murray Anderson, Chester Hale, Sammy 
Lee and the rest. By the time Robert Alton had come into his own 
with his complex patterns of tap, precision and ballet for such shows 
as The Streets of Paris, Too Many Girls and DuBarry Was a Lady, 
George Beiswanger could write: ‘No other kind of dance today is so 
immediately viable when good, so faithful to its own aims and so 
integral to the kind of theatre of which it is a part.’ 


Today 


T IS amusing to imagine what would happen to the record of the 
I American theatre today if its future historians should treat musical 
comedy as cavalierly as their predecessors treated Tony Pastor and 
the whole category of variety and music-hall entertainment. During 
the last decade the song-and-dance man has taken possession of our 
stage. He has infused it with his high spirits, his vigor, his immense 
vitality. With him came all the panoply of revue, the speed and drive 
of vaudeville, the inventiveness and ingenuity of expert showmanship. 
He explored the sources of American song; he made his own everything 
he needed from his European musical heritage. And, as Gilbert Seldes 
said, he suffused the whole with ‘ that particular air of urbanity, of well- 
being, of rich contentment and interest which is the special atmos- 
phere of the musical show’. 

To these predominant qualities the last year or two have brought 
striking new values. The immense success of Oklahoma! marks the 
culmination of a process that has been going on since the days of 
Pastor and Harrigan. Besides the streams of influence already noted, 
experiment and exploration have been going on quite outside the field 
of the musical and the revue. The ‘legitimate’, though it banned 
‘sneak’ music with the old melodramas and found no place for it in 
drawing-room comedy or realistic problem plays, began flirting with 
its old love when the poets took possession. 

As early as 1924 Winthrop Ames was using music to support 
fantasy in a hybrid production which was neither straight comedy nor 
straight musical. Beggar on Horseback, with its satiric script by 
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GEORGE M. COHAN, not too heavily disguised as President Roosevelt, 
steps out with his sominned vaudeville sw agger in l’d Rather Be Right, 
the third of that fabulous series of song-and- dance satires which aahered 3 in 
the present era of musical comedy. All three of them, Of Thee J Sing (Pu- 
litzer Prize winner of 1931—32), Let "Em Eat Cake (1933) and I’d Rather Be 
Right (1937) were produced by Sam Harris. The first two were written by 
George S. Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind to the Gershwins’ music and lyrics, 
the third by Kaufman and Moss Hart with Richard Rodgers and Lorenz 
Hart prov iding score and verses. The dominant note was political horse-play 
of a fairly amiable sort, but the usual musical comedy ingredients were not 
lacking: hit songs, comics, dances, a tuneful and invigorating score and bril- 

liant show manship. What was new was the intelligence and real humor of the 
text and the expertness with which the music dev veloped and emphasized the 
themes. ‘In Of Thee J Sing’, wrote George Jean Nathan, ‘we have the happi- 
est and most successful native music-stage lampoon that has come out of the 
American theatre. . . . Musical comedy enters at length upon a new, origi- 
nal and independent lease of life.’ The designers shared with librettists and 
composers in the cumulative effect of these produc tions. By 1937 a new group 
of artists were adding their distinctive talents to those already in the field. 

Among them were Donald Oenslager who gave /’d Rather Be Right expansive 

treatment and Jo Mielziner with Fudilee and On Your Toes to his credit. 
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FOLLOWING in the wake of Fred 
Astaire, the dancer who was also 
an actor and a comedian began to 
take centre stage. Ray Bolger 
below) danced his way to fame in 
Slaughter on Tenth Avenue, the 
ballet which Balanchine created 
for him in On Your Toes (1936). 
Bolger had already made his mark 
as a tap and eccentric dancer with 
a flair for comic impersonation 
both in vaudeville and in the 
Passing Shows and Scandals. La- 
ter, starred in By Fupiter, the 
Rodgers and Hart version of The 
Warrior's Husband, he combined 
brilliantly the role of leading 
comedian and leading dancer. In 
Pal Foey (right), another Rodgers 
and Hart musical, Gene Kelly as 
the engaging but rascally ‘hero’, 
shown here with Leila Ernst, made 
his mark as an actor-hoofer. He 
had already won his spurs in 
Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life. 


Richard Tucker 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE, singing, dancing star of Lady in the Dark. 





MARY MARTIN confronts the dancer Sono Osato in One Touch of Venus. 
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George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly, had a whole ballet incor- 
porated into its story, while music haunted the dream sequences of the 
hero songwriter. Green Grow the Lilacs, Lynn Riggs’ play produced by 
the Theatre Guild in 1930-31, was shot through with music. It opens, 
as does its musical reincarnation, Ok/ahoma!, with Curly singing off- 
stage and proceeds from there on to mix music with its plotting. 

The Thirties saw a variety of other tentative excursions in the 
direction of a fusion of music and movement with drama, and though 
none of these plays with music had the popular appeal of the regular 
Broadway musicals, each helped to widen the area in which those very 
musicals would eventually be able to operate, each contributed some 
special delight or beauty, and each had its influence on both artist and 
audience. Katharine Cornell’s experiment with Thornton Wilder’s 
version of Obey’s Lucrece, for which Deems Taylor created the musi- 
cal setting and Robert Edmond Jones the noble classic background, 
made an unforgettable impression of tragedy moving to music. Sean 
O’Casey’s Within the Gates had a musical score composed by Milton 
Lusk and Lehman Engel which underlined and sustained the lyric 
mood of the play. Four Saints in Three Acts with Gertrude Stein’s 
incomprehensible words, was set to music by Virgil Thomson and be- 
came, in the process, an opera rather than a play with music, but its 
success was a reminder of what could be done with originality and wit. 

The depression, which brought the Federal Theatre into being, 
made possible some interesting experiments in plays with music. 
Lehman Engel wrote a score for T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathe- 
dral, and Paul Bowles one for a romping version of Horse Eats Hat. 
Marc Blitzstein’s The Cradle Will Rock, a politically minded ‘opera’, 
was scheduled for Federal Theatre production though it actually 
reached the public in oratorio form under private auspices. Other 
groups with ideas to express were using music as a vehicle — The 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union launched the longest- 
run revue in Burns Mantle’s record. Pins and Needles, music and lyrics 
by Harold Rome, ran over 1100 performances. 

The Group Theatre produced Paul Green’s Fohnny Fohnson, with 
music by Kurt Weill, which brought the resources of theatre-with- 
music tq bear on a serious theme. Paul Green had already introduced 
music into his earlier symphonic play Roll, Sweet Chariot, but in 
Johnny Fohnson the whole satiric structure had a musical base. Even 
the scenery as designed by Donald Oenslager, by its distortion and 
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occasionally by its actual movement (as when the huge cannon 
moved ominously forward in ‘Song of the Guns’) reflected the lyric 
emphasis of the whole. William Saroyan’s writing was steeped in 
music, not only in the poetic rhythms of his speech, but in the horn or 
piano, the mouth organ or trumpet that played an obbligato to each 
of his themes. And since Saroyan’s people had music in their veins, it 
was natural that they should also dance as Gene Kelly did in The Time 
of Your Life. This year Tennessee Williams in The Glass Menagerie 
makes use of a musical score by Paul Bowles both as accompaniment 
and comment on his play. Williams, like Saroyan, Paul Green and 
Lynn Riggs, thinks and feels, as a poet must, in terms of music and 
movement as well as words. 

Knickerbocker Holiday, written by Maxwell Anderson and pro- 
duced by The Playwrights’ Company, was a musical comedy with a 
difference. It had wit and malice, topicality and charm, but though 
dealing with an American theme, it seemed alien to the American 
mood, perhaps because Kurt Weill, who composed the score, was not 
yet fully acclimated to his new country — and New York was not yet 
ripe for the intimate opera to which his gifts were then particularly 
attuned. The most spectacular event in American music-theatre 
during the Thirties was the launching of George Gershwin’s Porgy and 
Bess. Gershwin had been developing musically, as well as achieving 
tremendous popularity with Lady Be Good, Girl Crazy, Of Thee I Sing 
and Let ’Em Eat Cake. By 1935 he was ready to try his hand at 
American opera and, having by then made the jazz idiom his own, he 
took a story in which it could be most effectively developed. The 
Theatre Guild’s production of Porgy by DuBose and Dorothy Hey- 
ward was the ‘book’ he chose. Under his magic fingers it became 
Porgy and Bess of immortal memory. 

“Whatever verdict may be returned regarding the details of this 
work,’ wrote Irving Kolodin at the time of its production, ‘its large 
outlines and moments of climax mark it as the product of the first 
authentic talent in our musical theatre. . . . In its virtues and de- 
fects Porgy and Bess unquestionably looks ahead. ... There is 
rarely a cessation in the flow of rich blood through the veins of the 
score; and both the vitality and fertility of the invention are qualities 
unique in our musical theatre.’ 

If Porgy and Bess was somewhat outside the main line of musical 
comedy development, it was none the less an important indication of 
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latent capacity in the younger American composers to achieve works 
of greater depth and permanence than had as yet been demanded of 
them. The musicals of the Thirties continued to be built on the triple 
formula that had proved so eminently satisfactory in the Twenties: 
pretty girls, song hits and comics. But the average of intelligence and 
taste rose steadily. A new type of showman, more theatre-minded, less 
steeped in the revue and variety tradition, was taking over. In place 
of the Ziegfelds, the George Whites and Earl Carrolls, a group of pro- 
ducers including (singly or in various combinations) Sam Harris, Vin- 
ton Freedley, Max Gordon, Dwight Deere Wiman, George Abbott 
provided a wealth of varied and vivid entertainment for the theatre- 
goer. They brought the best of the young designers into the musical 
comedy field, giving them an opportunity to use their imagination in a 
way that the less adventurous straight theatre dismally failed to do. 
The freedom of the musical comedy form, allied to its new appre- 
ciation of the arts of the theatre in dance and music, lyrics and story, 
made it the focus of new talents as well as the outlet for the tried and 
true. It was Sam Harris who, joining hands with his old partner of 
many years, produced George M. Cohan in I’d Rather Be Right, and 
then in 1941 chalked up another milestone by backing Moss Hart’s 
‘musical play’, Lady in the Dark, which used a dream technique in a 
logical welding of straight play with musical comedy, while Gertrude 
Lawrence’s acting, Kurt Weill’s music and Harry Horner’s mobile 
sets helped to effect smooth transitions between reality and fantasy. 
Vinton Freedley is associated with a succession of highly polished and 
witty productions from Cole Porter’s Anything Goes (1934) with its 
gangster folderols, involving Victor Moore and Donald Oenslager’s 
eye-filling sets, to the lovely and imaginative Cabin in the Sky (1940) 
which gave Ethel Waters her proper place among the stars. Dwight 
Deere Wiman made musical comedy history with On Your Toes, for 
which George Balanchine created S/aughter on Tenth Avenue for 
Ray Bolger and Tamara Geva and thereby installed modern ballet in 
the Broadway musical, while Jo Mielziner set the stage and Richard 
Rodgers composed the score. The next step was, very naturally, J 
Married an Angel, which required a dancer in the leading role and 
found one in Zorina who could easily execute Balanchine’s designs. 
George Abbott, coming from the ‘legitimate’ to the musical com- 
edy stage, brought Shakespeare with him for a hilarious excursion into 
a comedy of errors, called The Boys from Syracuse, which had every- 
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thing in it except Shakespeare. Abbott’s production of Pal Foey in 
1940 marked the long stride that musical comedy had taken from the 
sweetly pretty Maytime mood to the sardonic, revealing wit of John 
O’Hara’s text. Here, too, using a modern idiom and a new attack, the 
song-and-dance man made his reappearance. Gene Kelly descends in 
direct line from Tony Pastor and George M. Cohan, but his dance has 
grown from a rudimentary vaudeville shuffle and slide to the elaborate 
patterns of modern stage dancing which combines elements of tap, 
ballet and eccentric dancing. Ray Bolger is past-master of this form 
and he with Gene Kelly and Sono Osato are among the small number 
of brilliant young talents that the last decade has produced. Appearing 
first in On Your Toes, and later starred in By Fupiter, Bolger combines 
remarkable technical facility with a genuine comic gift. Sono Osato 
unites similar abilities and has, like Bolger, graduated from a leading 
role in the ballet of One Touch of Venus to stardom in On the Town. 
With these two and their like, the dancing, singing comedian of the 
early days emerges as the master of a new comic form. 

The dance has become at last an integral part of the plot and move- 
ment of a musical, not merely its ornament. From its origins as one of 
the separate elements of revue to its elaboration as a production num- 
ber in the Thirties, it has moved swiftly to its present function of story 
teller and partner, with text and music, in the unfolding of the plot. 
Here also musical comedy has learned from its sister arts of ballet and 
modern dance, where experiment in dance that is theatre has been 
going on for years. Martha Graham’s explorations in the modern idiom 
deeply influenced the whole concept of the dance. Doris Humphrey 
and Charles Weidman consistently experimented with dance theatre 
in their own Studio playhouse and in various Broadway productions. 
From England, Frederick Ashton came to New York to direct both 
the choreography and the general movement of Four Saints in Three 
Acts, marking a new high in the harmonious interchange of music, 
movement and speech. Antony Tudor, like Ashton a pupil of Marie 
Rambert, has, through such compositions as Pillar of Fire, Romeo and 
Juliet and Undertow, proved how far ballet can go toward theatre. Its 
role in the modern musical, so effectively explored by Balanchine, 
was carried forward triumphantly by Agnes de Mille in her com- 
positions for Oklahoma! — dances which are an inseparable part of the 
narrative, as of the music and mood of the play. In One Touch of 
Venus, Bloomer Girl and Carousel, Miss de Mille continues her triple 
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ON THE TOWN 

The streets of New York, with their wartime accompaniment of youngsters 
in uniform, come to life in Jerome Robbins’ choreography and Leonard Bern- 
stein’s music. In this dance-musical the daily rhythm of living turns imper- 
ceptibly into dance patterns; a dancer, Sono Osato, becomes a leading lady, 
a group of dancing sailors are its heroes. With the rest of this season’s song- 
and-dance productions, musical comedy reaches a new high. All the elements 
that have gone to make it what it is are in evidence: the foreign influence is 
still felt in Sigmund Romberg’s music for Up in Central Park; the vaudeville 
comedians hold their own in such rough and tumble revues as Olsen’s and 
Johnson’s Laffing Room Only, Bobby Clark’s fooleries in Mexican Havride, or 
Victor Moore in Hollywood Pinafore. The intelligent librettist, working in 
American material and master of singable verse, sets a new standard in Oscar 
Hammerstein II’s Oklahoma! and Carousel, both based on first-rate plays. 
The composer steeped in American rhythms has lost nothing of his tuneful- 
ness Richard Rodgers’ Oklahoma! and Carousel, again, are studded with 
hit songs — but have developed in variety and scope. Finally, the showman- 
ship throughout is magnificent — each element of production welded into a 
whole that is swift, colorful, vitalizing — the best of Broadway. 








THE Kansas City dance, above, from Ok/ahoma!, Rodgers’ and Hammer- 
stein’s epoch-making musical. Below, the Civil War ballet from Harburg’s 
and Arlen’s Bloomer Girl; the choreography of both by Agnes de Mille. 
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role of entertainer, story teller and witty commentator, all expressed 
in the inventive patterns of her choreography. With Jerome Robbins’ 
On the Town, modern ballet takes centre stage as the centrifugal force 
in a Broadway musical. For the first time a show had its beginning not 
in a tune, or the bag of tricks of a comedian, but in a dance. Fancy 
Free, composed by Mr. Robbins to Leonard Bernstein’s music, was its 
first form; as On the Town it clearly shows its origins. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing about musical comedy is the 
distance it has traveled since Tony Pastor decided to clean up vasiety, 
to inject topicality into his shows and to build a program that would 
have vigor and continuous entertainment value; since Harrigan began 
to write plays with music that were basically American and not merely 
a repetition of European stencils. The contrast between these first 
essays in American musical comedy and Ok/lahoma!, Bloomer Girl, On 
the Town, Up in Central Park, Dark of the Moon — to name only the 
current productions that are based on American themes — is stagger- 
ing. Yet the whole flowering has happened within a lifetime. Some 
contemporaries of Tony Pastor’s performers are still going strong, as 
witness Victor Moore cheerfully heading the cast of Hollywood Pina- 

fore and Fred Stone just polishing off his memoirs between appear- 
ances in You Can’t Take It With You. 

American musical comedy has indeed grown mightily from the 
seeds that were firmly and wisely planted in American soil. Today the 
term musical comedy is inadequate; musical theatre would be more 
appropriate. The elements have at last fused, most happily perhaps in 
Oklahoma!, but in greater or less degree in most of the current produc- 
tions. The ‘book’ has become literate, intelligible, dramatic, with em- 
phasis on the American scene, present or historical; the music clothes 
the story, enhances the mood, moves the action ferward; the dance 
blossoms effortlessly from music and narrative, serving to expand the 
story and deepen its significance; the comedy is a part of both plot and 
characterization; the mise-en-scéne is an artist’s interpretation of 
reality. All this, presented with a masterly showmanship that has lost 
none of its drive and expertness. The new pattern is complete. It can 
be developed indefinitely into those regions which theatre pioneers 
have long envisaged and which Richard Rodgers, one of Broadway’s 
most creative composer-producers, has described as ‘a field where 
music has emotion as well as rhythm, where lyrics become poetry, 
where design has artistry and where dancing has meaning’. 
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SINGER’S MEMOIRS 
La Chanson de Ma Vie (Mes Mém- 
oires), by Yvette Guilbert. Repub- 
lished by Les Editions Variétés, 
Montreal, Canada: $1.50. 

ITH THE memory of one of the 
Wi worla’s great artists and her 
great art still ringing clear, you open 
La Chanson de Ma Vie full of anticipa- 
tion. Yvette Guilbert was not only a 
diseuse who could project the meaning 
and emotion of any song so that she 
stirred an audience as no one else 
could; she was also a thoughtful, an- 
alytical worker; she knew always ex- 
actly what she was doing and why she 
was doing it. Surely, here in her mem- 
oirs first printed in Paris in 1927, now 
republished a year after her death 
with a Canadian imprint, here surely 
would be a revelation not only of her 
vivid and varied experience but of her 
mind, her techniques, her approach 
to her art. But of all this there is little 
in La Chanson de Ma Vie. Rather it is 
a step by step account, largely in 
anecdote, of an early struggle, a long 
apprenticeship through the worst and 
the best of the Paris cafes, and the 
discovery and support of the world of 
art. It is disappointing at first. There 
are so many tales of the dukes and 
princes who came to see Yvette Guil- 
bert and to praise her; there are so 
many unkind tales of other artists 
with whom she worked, of her mana- 
gers and directors; there is so little 
forgiveness and so little exaltation. 
Nothing could be more brutal than 
her account of La Goulue, who with 
her high kick and swirling skirts 
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could take an audience of men into 
realms of excitement with which 
Yvette could not— would not — 
compete; nothing more cruel, unless 
perhaps it is her description of the 
dwarfed and decadent being whom we 
know as the great artist, Toulouse- 
Lautrec; nothing more cruel than the 
account of Sarah Bernhardt as a great 
actress in Paris, and, much later, 
crippled, acting in an American small- 
town cinema with a wretched com- 
pany and an audience of house and 
office workers. Even the full apprecia- 
tion of Eleonora Duse does not blot 
out these other portraits. 


And yet, when all is said and done, 
La Chanson de Ma Vie is a remarkable 
book and one that well repays read- 
ing, especially at this time, since it 
reproduces — as no more serious or 
analytical book could possibly do — 
the spirit, the methods and the people 
that made the music-halls of Paris 
the focus of the world’s attention dur- 
ing the time that our own music-halls 
were building toward what has be- 
come American musical comedy. In 
fact, many of the individual actors 
and singers were either an actual part 
of our music-hall programs or early 
musical comedies, or were a marked 
influence in the development of our 
song and dance and the pattern of 
our programs. All this is surprisingly 
alive in Yvette Guilbert’s writing; 
gradually as you read page by page 
you come to see that here was an artist 
in words, a woman who knew their 
meaning and color and power of evo- 
cation. Suddenly, too, you find that 
the keen edge of satiric portraiture 
which annoys you as realism is the 
same satiric weapon that you have 
marveled at so often as Yvette used 
it in her songs. You recognize her as a 
part of that same realistic literary 
and artistic force that was driving 
through Paris with Zola holding the 
reins. Her description of Zola himself 
listening to her singing is a classic: 
‘The cold features; the blank face 
with hair pulled back; the thin lips, 
dry and tightly closed; large, immov- 
able spectacles which appeared to me 
to have no glimmer; a terrible ob- 
stinacy seemed to be the character- 
istics of Zola’s countenance. I read 


on it an expression of great tenacity. 
his expression was not one whic) 
allowed inner emotion to be reflectg; 
thereon. No, it was sealed tight,’ Anj 
her account of what she did toa Spe. 
cial song aimed for Zola’s attentio, 
gives more of her method than sh 
could have done in a long description; 
‘In those lewd couplets of a girl of 
the street in love, my thin body be 
came feline, undulating, snake-like 
And when, at the last couplet, the 
girl insults fate because it allows he 
to die at a time when she receives her 
redemption through love, my hereto. 
fore plaintive voice became hoary 
and threatening. Then it burst inty 
a cry of painful revolt.’ 

There are other places in the book 
where the artist speaks openly and un. 
expectedly of her art; they come us. 
ally in defense of her method against 
those of successful rivals, but that 
does not make them less valuable as 
interpretation. Every actor, every 
singer, every director could gain by 
reading the page Yvette devotes to 
analyzing the part that sound plays 
in interpretation — as articulation, as 
diction, as pronunciation. It becomes 
more remarkable when she conclude 
‘as to my voice, my lyric possibilities, 
I do not have them — and still I am 
able to express everything that I wish. 
My voice comes at the point where it 
serves me as a mask. My brain aids 
my voice to color itself, to enlarge 
and to create by the rhythm, so ad- 
mired by Gounod, the spectre of a 
singer’s voice.’ 

And here, by way of making up to 
Yvette Guilbert for some of the im. 
tation her memoirs aroused, are the 
closing verses of the analysis she wrote 
out for herself of an artist’s life, which 
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THEY ALL SANG 


(From Tony Pastor to Rudy Vallee) 


ic names come to life again—Lillian Russell, 
pon FH Weber and Fields, Jimmy Walker and a 
host of others—a vivid revival of an incomparable 
era. Profusely illustrated. Price $3.00 


THEY ALL HAD 
GLAMOUR 
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A vigorous, chuckling book about the great person- 
clities of the stage and opera—the romance, the 
pageantry, the thrill that is the theatre. 443 pages 
with illustrations. Price $4.00 
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she calls “This cry of my cries’. There 
comes, she says: 


Un temps ok votre réputation augmente 
votre succes, 

Un temps od votre succes augmente votre 
réputation, 

Un temps on votre renommée passe votre 
gente, 

Un temps ot votre génie surpasse votre 
renommée, 

Un temps on vos efforts sont si bas que la 
foule les peut atteindre, 

Un temps ott ils sont si hauts, que la foule 
les perd de vue. ... 


Et un temps vient qui ordonne: ‘Ne te perds 
pas! Ne regarde pas la pendule’. 
Travaille! 
Travaille!! 
Travaille!!! 
Et c’est le bon temps. 


Annals of the N. Y. Stage, Vol. 
XIV: 1888-1891, by George C. D. 
Odell. Columbia: $8.75. 


ROFESSOR ODELt in the fourteenth 
——_— of his monumental Annals 
provides the readers of this issue of 
THEATRE ARTS with a swift transition 
from the general to the particular. 
Here they can study in detail the 
playbills and records (for three sea- 
sons) of the very theatres and music- 
halls where the seeds of American 
musical comedy were being sown. 
Tony Pastor’s theatre on Fourteenth 
Street ‘almost entirely rebuilt inside’ 
opened in 1881 in time to celebrate 
his twenty-fifth year of management. 
‘Tony was treating his patrons to the 
best,’ writes Prof. Odell, outlining in 
minute detail every change of bill 
during the three-year period. Koster 
and Bial’s offered everything from 
Maggie Cline to Hungarian gypsy 
singers and Japanese dancers. Lillian 
Russell ‘at the height of her physical 
and vocal charms’ was queening it at 
the Casino. Harrigan was producing 
and playing in Waddy Googan and 
Reilly and the Four Hundred in which 
Ada Lewis made her first hit. There 
was a tremendous outpouring of va- 
riety, vaudeville and music of all sorts 
and kinds, against an impressive pan- 
orama of ‘legitimate’ productions, for 
these were the days when a Daly 
had Ada Rehan and John Drew in his 
company; when Booth played Riche- 
lieu and Hamlet, with Modjeska as 
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LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN 
James Agee & Walter Evans $3.50 now $1.75 
GEORGE GERSHWIN 
Edited by Merle Armitage $5.00 now $3.00 
JAZZ, HOT & HYBRID 
Winthrop Sargeant $7.50 
BATTLE OF ANGELS 
Tennessee Williams $1.50 
THE DRAMATIC IMAGINATION 
Robert Edmond Jones $2.00 
MENDELSSOHN, Letters 
‘ Edited by G. Seldon-Goth $4.50 
GUSTAV MAHLER 
Bruno Walter $3.00 now $1.75 
SCHERZO — An unpublished score by Henry 
Cowell (Transition No. 25) $1.75 
CONGO — John La Touche and André 
Cauvin. Magnificent Cauvin Photographs 
illustrate the renowned lyricist's text. 


GOTHAM BOOK MART 
51 West 47th Street ; 


$3.75 


New York 19, N.Y. 














PLAYS 
FOR STOCK 


THREE’S A FAMILY 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
LADY IN DANGER 
SUDS IN YOUR EYE 
AUTUMN CROCUS 
DECISION 
JANIE 
CLAUDIA - 
WATCH ON THE RHINE 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
THE LITTLE FOXES 
THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET ; 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
MY SISTER EILEEN 
SEPARATE ROOMS 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES* 
DOUBLE DOOR 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUTWARD BOUND 
PETTICOAT FEVER 
YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 
COMMON GROUND 
Send for our complete lis! of 
PLAYS FOR STOCK 
« 


SAMUEL FRENCH | 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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THEATRE ARTS 





KAMIN DANCE 
BOOKSHOP 


All Books on the Dance 
from 


The Black Crook 


fo 
The Dance Mad Musicals 
1363-6th Ave. N.Y.C.19,N.Y. 











LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 
FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
Plays of teated audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce — 

in manuecript form. 
©@ Write for information @ 
PLAY BUREAU 


Pasadena Playhouse Association 
3% South El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 














BOOKS=THEATRE 


EXCLUSIVELY 
As convenient as your nearest mailbox 


Sené for your copy of catalogue No. 19, of many 
rare and interesting new and used books 


Books of The Theatre 


Jenkintown, Penna. 








= 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
ANNALS OF THE NEW YORK STAGE, 





Sead Ha A+ e C. D. Odell $8.75 
THE» AND HEADDRESS 
sWices 
be: D Son 4.50 
(-] 4s ey ° 
THE H eugle OFFICE 


Raymond Moley 3.75 
Programming & Production <i 


aie har bel 
fi 
THERE GOES AN ACTOR... 


lexender Granech 2.75 

py ig MYSTERY PLAYS ‘ 
50 

pest’ | ONE Act Ns 0f 1944 

large a 2.50 
THE Sry OF SOPHOCLES wees 

BATTLE THE ANGELS i 
Tennessee Williams 1.50 

——— 
Snate, White the Sen Shines, Boll for Adano, 

Spirit each .75 


FROM ENGLAND 

EMMA Gordon Glennon 2.00 
CHRISTMAS IN THE MARKET PLACE 

Henri Gheon 2.00 
BALLET IN THE U.S.S.R. Joanlawson .50 
Place your orders NOW for 
Gutude Loorence’ s autobiography, 
Ac STAR DANCED. Also GLASS MENAGERIE 


48 West 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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| his leading lady; when Richard Mans- 
field was appearing in Beau Brumme/ 
and Richard III and Jefferson in The | 
Rivals and Rip. From abroad came| 
Salvini, Patti, Tamagno, Ernst Pos- | 
sart — to name only a few. Plays and | 
performers, whether high or low, are 
all conscientiously included in Prof. 
Odell’s pages — with an occasional 
burst, of description as the historian 
remembers past pleasure. At this point 
in his theatre travels which began, in 
this series, in 1865, the patient his- 
torian can say: ‘I remember,’ or ‘I 
was at the first night’ and thereby 
make a painstaking record take on a 
livelier pace. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Plays in Print: 


Seven Plays of Maxim Gorky, trans- 
lated by Alexander Bakshy and Paul S. 
Nathan. Yale Univ. Press: $3.75. 
Four Plays, by F. B. Priestley (Music 
at Night, The Long Mirror, They Came 
to a City, Desert Highway). Harpers: 
$2.50. 

Carmen Fones, by Oscar Hammerstein 
II. Alfred A. Knopf: $2.50. 

I Remember Mama, by Fohn van 
Druten. Harcourt, Brace: $2.50. 

The Bridge, by Stanley Burnshaw. Dry- 
den Press: $2.25. 

Anna Lucasta, by Philip Yordan; The 
Hasty Heart, by Fohn Patrick; Dear 
Ruth, by Norman Krasna. Random 
House: $2 each. 

La Feune Indienne, by Chamfort. 
Princeton University Press: $2. 
Politics in Kansas, by W. G. Clugston. 
The Helm Press: $2. 

Millennium 1, by W. A. Dwiggins. Al- 
fred A. Knopf: $2. 

Spring Green, by Florence Ryerson and 
Colin Clements. Samuel French: $1.50. 
Song Out of Sorrow, by Felix Doherty. 
Bruce Humphries: $1.50. 

Over Twenty-One, by Ruth Gordon; 
Snafu, by Louis Solomon and Harold 
Buchman; A Bell for Adano, by Paul 
Osborn. Dramatists Play Service: $.75 
each. 

In The Beginning, by Isabel Barr. 











Baker’s Plays: $.50. 











THEATRE WORLD 


Watch for 
THEATRE WORID 


Edited by DANIEL BLUM 
eee 
A pictorial and statistical year-hook 
of the 1944-45 Broadway season 
« 
For information write 
Norman Macponatp, Associate Editer 
THEATRE WORLD 
105 W. 43 St. New York 18, N.Y, 


































An “‘old favorite’’ 
and a 
great showman 





looks back 
on a good life 


ROLLING 
STONE 


Rex Beach says: 

“*His book does a good deal to explain 
why he became one of the best-loved 
figures on the American stage, for it is 
the simply-told story of an active life 
crowded with hard work, hard play; 
above all, it is a story of blithe courage 
and determination to do everything, and 


do it well.’’ 
With 18 photographs 
At all bookstores $3.00 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
A Division of the 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. ¥. 18 
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